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VIRA VIRA 


A ‘*New’’ Chachapoyas Site 


Wherein a rumored but previously un-mapped Chachapoyan ruin in the Central Cordillera of 
northern Peru is ‘‘re-rediscovered,’’ documented and analyzed within the larger context of 
pre-Hispanic, Andean Civilization 


A paper presented to the 34th Annual Meeting of the Institute of Andean Studics 
in Berkeley, California 
January 7th, 1994 


Introduction by Keith Muscutt 
University of California, Santa Cruz, California 


Documentation by Vincent R. Lee, Architect 
Institute of Andean Studies, Berkeley, California 


Analysis by Douglas Sharon, Ph,D. 
Director, San Diego Museum of Man 


Edited by Vincent R. Lee 


With thanks to Don Abel Vega Ocampo 

for his early reconnaissance and report of Vira Vira, 

his enthusiastic permission for our expedition to revisit the 
site (located on land owned by his family) 

and his invaluable assistance as guide, host 

and companion during our stay there 
and to Don Pelayo Jauregui Zamora 
for his loyal and enduring support of 
archaeological exploration 
in the Chachapoyas region. 
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Figure 1: Reconstructed elevation view of VIRA VIRA from the west. 
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The Re-Rediscovery of VIRA VIRA 
by Keith Muscutt 


Onthe maps of the great nineteenth-century Peruvian cartog- 
rapher and naturalist Antonio Raimondi there is a tract of land, 
bounded by the crest of the Central Cordillera of the Andes to the 
west and the Rio Huallaga to the east, between 6 degrees 30 
minutes south and 7 degrees 30 minutes south, which is marked 
as regién inexplorada (Raimondi 1900). Although this area, 
some 15,000 square kilometers, is scarcely better understood 
now than it was in Raimondi’s lifetime, recent investigations 
have shown that it was familiar territory to pre-Inca indigenous 
cultures, as well as the expansionist Inca and the European 
invaders who successively subdued them. Regiédn olvidada 
might have been a more accurate description. 

It is difficult terrain: mountainous, for the most part thickly 
forested, subject to heavy rainfall, and incised by torrential 
rivers which have worn steep canyons in its predominantly 
sedimentary rock -- a landscape which Peruvians would call muy 
accidentado . Yet, as contemporary pioneers are learning, large 
portions of it were once cleared and leveled for agriculture by 
people who built houses, temples and tombs of stone and 
connected their population centers with a network of paved 
roads. Apparently, conquest, epidemic diseases and colonial 
exploitation destroyed the social and economic systems which 
enabled these inhabitants to master such a challenging natural 
environment. In the centuries after the conquest, indigenous 
populations ceased building with stone. To the missionaries of 
the colonial era the few remaining descendants of these people, 
or perhaps entirely different people who had displaced them, 
were known as the Hibitos and the Cholones (Izaguirre 1922). 
Eventually, the clergy, too, abandoned or were driven from their 
missions. The entire region was depopulated and the construc- 
tions of the indigenes, the Incas, and the missionaries were 
indiscriminately reclaimed by nature. 

Raimondi’s regién inexplorada became the focus of my 
curiosity after I had made a series of expeditions, beginning in 
the early nineteen-seventies, to locate and photograph pre- 
Hispanic ruins and cliff tombs which exist in abundance in areas 
bordering it to the north (the Rio Huambo drainage) and to the 
west (the Rio Utcubamba drainage) (Muscutt 1987). These ruins 
are attributed to the Chachapoyas, the name used by Garcilaso 
de la Vega, acolonial-era chronicler of mixed Inca and Hispanic 
descent, to identify a powerful ethnic group which the Incas 
overthrew in the latter part of the fifteenth century, shortly 
before they themselves were defeated by the conquistadors 
(Garcilaso de la Vega 1609). The word Chachapoyas, like the 
word Maya, is now used to refer generically to a group of inter- 
acting cultures which flourished over a broad span of time 
between the Rio Marafion and Rio Huallaga. 
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The Chachapoyas 

The best known so-called Chachapoyas site is Kuelap, on the 
Rio Utcubamba, first reported in 1843 (Criséstomo Nieto 1906) 
and subsequently visited by many travelers and archaeologists 
who passed through the region (among others Bandelier, Cahill, 
Davis, Flornoy, Kauffman Doig, Kieffer, Langlois, Narvaez, 
Poindexter, Raimondi, the Reichlens, Ruiz Estrada, Savoy, 
Weiner, and Werthemann). Although massive in scale, and 
sometimes regarded as the largest prehistoric construction in 
the Americas, Kuélap is in most respects a typical Chachapoyas 
site: it occupies a defensible, high-altitude ridge; it is built upon 
a series of terraces retained by stone walls; within these walls are 
numerous circular buildings of skillfully cut and coursed ma- 
sonry; some of the buildings are embellished with projecting 
cornices and bands of geometric designs (Photo #1, page 7); 
and figurative sculptures are occasionally embedded in the 
masonry. Much of the surrounding area was terraced for 
agriculture and sheltered ledges in nearby cliffs were adapted 
for use as tombs. Artifacts as well as architecture are austere, 
with a strong disposition towards bilateral symmetry. Ceramics 
found at the site, at least those presumed to be of local manufac- 
ture, tend to be plain and, if decorated, display simple, geomet- 
ric, painted or appliqued designs similar to those on the 
buildings (Ruiz Estrada 1972). Such features are found in 
literally hundreds of Chachapoyas settlements in the Maraiion, 
Vilaya, Utcubamba (Figure 5), Sonche, Imaza, Huambo and 
neighboring drainages in the modern Peruvian Deparments of 
Amazonas, La Libertad and San Martin. So profuse are these 
ruins that their presence can be predicted throughout this region 
at almost every location of suitable topography. An energetic 
researcher can find Chachapoyas ruins with relative ease and 
will be surprised not to find Chachapoyas remains at a promis- 
ing location. 

Because much of the Chachapoyas area has been continu- 
ously populated since pre-Hispanic times, and is suitable for 
agriculture and cattle ranching, the majority of Chachapoyas 
sites are well-known to contemporary inhabitants. They, for the 
most part, take the ruins for granted or, unfortunately, use them 
as quarries of pre-cut stone for building houses and corrals. The 
major concentrations have long since been reported in miscel- 
laneous publications (e.g., Werthemann 1893, Langlois 1939, 
Flornoy 1946, Reichlen 1950, von Hagen 1955, and Horkheimer 
1959) and many have been formally registered with Peruvian 
archaeological authorities (Zubiate 1984). Prior knowledge of 
Chachapoyas ruins, however, has done little to deter sensational 
claims of discovery by foreign explorers. 


The pre-eminent explorer of the 
Chachapoyas region is the North Ameri- 
can-photo-journalist, Gene Savoy. Al- 
though from a strictly archaeological 
point of view his work is little more than 
an interesting digression, Savoy played 
an important role in publicizing previous 
references to the Chachapoyas and re- 
connoitering Chachapoyas remains dur- 
ing the 1960s. It was Savoy who, build- 
ing upon efforts of earlier explorers (e.g., 
von Hagen 1955), attempted to correlate 
Chachapoyas ruins with Garcilaso de la 
Vega’s account of the population centers 
conquered by the Incas when they in- 
vaded the Chachapoyas (Savoy 1970). 
By ‘‘connecting the dots’’ of scattered 
references, and by illustrating a complex 
of broadly similar characteristics observ- 
able in ruins spread over a wide geo- 
graphical area, Savoy helped to define a 
coherent focus of investigation for subse- 
quent researchers. Sadly however, 
Savoy’s seventy-page inventory of sur- 
face remains is still, after more than 
thirty years, the only work which even 


purports to deal comprehensively with 
Chachapoyas civilization. Despite the 
magnitude of their achievements, the 
entire body of published scientific writ- 
ing about the Chachapoyas amounts to a 
fraction of what has been published about 
their Inca contemporaries. Of 
Chachapoyas cultural history, language, 
art, religion and social organization vir- 
tually nothing is known. 


Gran Pajatén 

By extrapolation from the known re- 
mains, from traces of roads leading east- 
ward over the Central Cordillera, and 
from miscellaneous clues in the litera- 
ture, it is a plausible conjecture that a 
large segment of the Chachapoyas cul- 
tural zone lay within Raimondi’s regién 
inexplorada . Nevertheless, until recently 
reports of cultural remains between the 
Central Cordillera and the Rio Huallaga 
were sparse and generally the result of 
incidental observations by botanists, pros- 
pectors and survey crews (e.g., 
Weberbauer 1920). Professional archae- 


ologists showed negligible interest in the 
region. The presumption seems to have 
been that, since the area was almost 
impassable and uninhabited, it could 
hardly have been of significance in pre- 
Hispanic times. This notion was shat- 
tered with the rediscovery in 1963, by 
Peruvian pioneer settlers, of an enig- 
matic group of ruins now referred to 
either as Gran Pajatén (after the colonial 
mission of Pajatén which once existed in 
the vicinity), or as Abiseo (after the Rio 
Abiseo, near which the ruins are lo- 
cated). Savoy soon heard of this remark- 
able find, visited the site, and brought 
back dramatic photographs ofa cluster of 
Chachapoyas-type buildings with extraor- 
dinary anthropomorphic and zoomor- 
phic stone-mosaic fagades (Savoy 1965, 
1966). Subsequent exploration of the area 
revealed numerous additional sites, in- 
cluding a group of Chachapoyas tombs 
with carved wooden sculptures in situ 
(Kauffmann Doig 1980, 1988). Because 


Photo I by V.R. Lee. 
Decorative frieze at Kuelap 
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these ruins were initially believed to be on the Rio Pajatén, they 
were erroneously marked on Peruvian topographic maps and, in 
a certain sense, re -lost, eluding many, but by no means all, 
attempts to revisit them. 

Although Gran Pajatén had already been the subject of an 
archaeological excavation and monograph (Bonavia 1968), had 
been widely published by Savoy and others, had been incorpo- 
rated in textbooks on Andean archaeology, and was even 
referred to in tourist handbooks, it was re -rediscovered by 
adventure tourists from the United States in 1985, eventually 
making ‘‘Lost City of Andes’’ headlines in an otherwise dull 
day in the news in 1985 (see Vaughn 1986). This amusing 
episode had a redeemingly positive outcome when the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder embarked on a five-year program of 
multi-disciplinary studies in the recently established Rio Abiseo 
National Park (Lennon et. al. 1985, 1987,1989; Church 1991). 

The re -rediscovery of Gran Pajatén also precipitated yet 
another of the peculiar twists that seems to have characterized 
Chachapoyas research. Although Savoy had ‘‘hung up his 
machete’’ fifteen years earlier, his interest in Peruvian explora- 
tion was rekindled by the re -rediscovery of Gran Pajatén, and 
the exposure which it brought him in the popular press. He 
resumed his explorations and immediately made sensational, 
indeed bizarre, claims of additional discoveries in the Rio 
Vilaya drainage between Kuélap and the Rio Marafion (Anony- 
mous 1985; S. Davis 1985). If newspaper reports are to be 
believed, Savoy concluded that these discoveries substantiated 
his theories of connections between the Chachapoyas, the 
ancient Phoenicians, and King Solomon. Ironically, sites in the 
Vilaya drainage, in addition to being familiar to local inhabit- 
ants, had been the subject of a lengthy article in the English- 
language press by adventure-travel writer Tim Cahill (1977). 
The existence of Chachapoyas sites in this area was, in any 
event, quite predictable and one suspects that Savoy himself was 
capitalizing upon information gathered during his earlier cam- 
paigns. Unfortunately, Savoy’s highly-publicized activities and 
hyperbolic claims are making it harder for objective researchers 
to pursue their work in areas where his lengthening shadow has 
fallen. 


Pioneer Settlers and Archaeological Exploration 

Gran Pajatén was found by farmers who were motivated by 
the deteriorating economy of the Andean highlands to explore 
the forests of the ceja de selva in search of agricultural land and 
new routes for commerce between the highlands and the jungle. 
They fit Theodore Roosevelt’s definition of 

... real pioneer settlers ... the true wilderness-winners ... of 

whom the most important are of course the home-makers. 

Each treacs most of the time in the footsteps of his 

predecessor, but for some few miles, at some time or other, 

he breaks new ground; and his house is built where no 

house has ever stood before (Roosevelt 1914). 

Although it would be easy to portray the true discoverers of 
Gran Pajatén as uneducated campesinos driven solely by subsis- 
tence needs, the fact is that they undertook their explorations 


deliberately, realized the significance of their archaeological 
discoveries, and promptly reported them to the Peruvian au- 
thorities (Zubiate 1984). As their initial informe makes clear, 
they had some historical awareness of the earlier settlements in 
the area -- settlements which are alluded to in Ciro Alegria’s 
widely-read classic of Peruvian literature La serpiente de oro : 

They had a concession in the Huayabamba Valley, one of 

the richest valleys thereis, virgin territory where you won’t 

find any civilized crops. Years ago, many years ago, there 
was a road, but later the jungle swallowed it up completely. 

Those were the days when they used to do business with 

Pajatén, Pachiza, Uchiza and all those towns, and with the 

Cholones and Hibitos too. But the Indians started massa- 

cring the Christians. The pueblo of Pajatén disappeared, 

maybe because the Indians destroyed it, or maybe just 
because of the fear of them. 

At approximately the same time that these pioneers were 
exploring the Abiseo drainage of Raimondi’s region inexplorada, 
similar groups were cutting trails into its forests, following other 
drainages. One of these penetrations was lead by Benigno 
Afiazco, a reclusive, near-legendary adventurer who, as a 
teenager in the nineteen-forties, embarked on a mission to find 
a route to connect the upper Rio Utcubamba with the navigable 
rivers of the Amazon basin. In this ambition, and in his lifetime 
of heroic accomplishments, Benigno Afiazco bears an astonish- 
ingly close resemblance to the fictional protagonist of Gabriel 
Marcia Marquez’s masterpiece Cien afios de soledad , about 
whom we are told: 

In his youth, José Arcadio Buendia and his men, with 

wives and children, animals, and all kinds of domestic 

implements, had crossed the mountains in search of an 
outlet to the sea. 

Departing from the steeped-in-history village of Atuén at the 
source of the Utcubamba, Benigno Afiazco, accompanied by a 
few socios , crossed the Central Cordillera of the Andes in 
pursuit of his dream (F. Afiazco 1987). In the course of the next 
fifty years, Afiazco painstakingly established a chain of home- 
steads, populated by his rapidly-multiplying descendants, along 
the river known locally as the Rio Huayabamba, but identified 
on Peruvian maps as the Rio Bonbonaje. Along the way, he 
uncovered a succession of Chachapoyas, Inca, and colonial-era 
remains, to which he assigned romantic names such as Osiris, 
Brillante Luna, Casa de Oro, Israel, and Vilcabamba. In recent 
years, Afiazco has crossed paths with other pioneers descending 
the valleys of Los Chilchos, east of Leimebamba, and the Rio 
Huambo, southeast of Rodriguez de Mendoza. They also attest 
to finding remains of pre-Hispanic settlements and roads fol- 
lowing these roughly east-west routes, as well as traces of north- 
south roads (which may have connected the Pajatén/Abiseo 
region with Moyobamba). 


Chachapoyas Ruins in the Rio Huayabamba Drainage 
After hearing reports of Afiazco’s discoveries, which in- 


Photo #2 by V.R. Lee. West gate and watchtower from the south. 
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cluded the cliff tombs and rock art which I specialized in 
photographing, I decided to follow his footsteps. This proved to 
be no simple undertaking, since his descendants were initially 
suspicious of my motives and determined to prevent me from 
entering their territory. Eventually, in 1987, along with my 
perennial companion Pelayo Jauregui Zamora and guided by 
Gregorio Afiazco from Atuen, I crossed the Central Cordillera 
at Pasa Breve and continued far enough to photograph a 
remarkable wooden balcony and anthropomorphic pictograph 
panel in the cliffs at Cueva de Osiris (Muscutt 1989). This site 
convinced me that the reports were essentially true and there 
was indeed a wealth of archaeological material to be docu- 
mented in the jungle further to the east. Interestingly, the 
predominant form of the pictographs at Osiris was a target-like, 
concentric circle design. We subsequently located dozens of 
target-like pictographs further down the Rio Huayabamba, 
adorning cliff tombs such as Brillante Luna, Casa de Oro and 
Tres Ojos. The target-like design, though rare on the western 
side of the Central Cordillera, is also seen at the tombs of Los 
Pinchudos in the Abiseo drainage, near Gran Pajatén (Church, 
personal communication). It seems to be a diagnostic trait of the 
cliff-tomb builders of the territory which drains eastward to- 
ward the Huallaga, and is indicative of cultural differences 
between these people and those who occupied the regions which 
drain westward towards the Marajfion. 

Later in 1987, archaeologist and ethnographer Inge 
Schjellerup, who has spent many years studying Chachapoyas 
and Inca remains and contemporary agricultural practices at 
Cochabamba, Chuquibamaba, and Atuén (Schjellerup 1984- 
1992), followed Aiiazco’s route as far as a recently established 
village called La Morada. She too recorded agricultural terraces 
and ruins along the way. These included a remarkable Inca site 
with two well-preserved Inca bathsat Israel (or Puka Rumi), and 
a fascinating site near La Morada, where a distinctive 
Chachapoyas-style building stands beside an Inca kallanka, 
adjacent to the remains of an Hispanic mission. 

Since then, Schjellerup and I have documented numerous 
sites and accumulated oral reports of many others in the 
Huayabamba drainage. Meanwhile, anthropologist Peter Lerche 
has been working in the Valle de Los Chilchos, to the north. 
Lerche became the first outsider to make personal contact with 
Benigno Afiazco, in 1990. Regarding Aiiazco’s descendants, I 
am happy to report that their initial hostility rapidly dissolved 
in evenings of shared aguardiente and music, and in recent 
years they have become firm friends and enthusiastic collabo- 
rators in locating and preserving pre-Hispanic ruins. 


The Laguna Huayabamba 

Throughout this phase of my explorations I had been hearing 
reports of an especially-revered highland lake, the Laguna 
Huayabamba (also known as Perlicocha), Like many Andean 
lakes, it was said to be enchanted, and was the subject of legends 
and metaphysical beliefs. Few of my informants had actually 
seen it, yet they invariably described as being ‘‘round as an 
orange.’’ The Laguna Huayabamba evidently lay at the head of 


one of the many tributaries of the Rio Huayabamba, to the south 
of my usual route. Attempts to reach it by working upstream 
from the lower Huayabamba (where there are several interesting 
ruins, notably the spectacular Casa de Oro cliff tomb) were 
frustrated by the difficulties of the terrain. Consequently, I 
decided to reach it by traversing the highlands. In 1990, guided 
by Nilo Diaz, who had become the owner of Afiazco’s original 
pioneer homestead below Pasa Breve, I crossed a windswept 
ridge at approximately 4,500 meters and hiked down past a 
small cluster of Chachapoyas ruins (Pueblito de Nilo) to a 
precipice which commanded a 270-degree view of the Laguna 
Huayabamba and its surroundings. 

Nothing had prepared me for sucha breathtakingly beautiful 
and archaeologically rich panorama. The lake, still a thousand 
meters below me, was contained between two spurs of the 
Central Cordillera which embraced it to the north and south 
(Photo 3, page 11). To the west, it was bounded by limestone 
cliffs featuring a prominent red, arch-shaped pictograph. To the 
east, its outlet streamed through an artificially terraced valley, 
snaking down into mountainous jungle which continued to the 
far horizon. But most surprising of all was the appearance of a 
large ruin situated on the spur of land to the south of the lake 
(Photo 4, page 11). Through binoculars I could see traces of at 
least a hundred circular buildings clustered along a ridge 
running up towards a peak at nearly 4,000 meters. A wall, which 
incorporated natural rock outcrops and contained angular salients 
(a characteristic of southern highland and north coastal Peru- 
vian fortifications, but something I had never seen in 
Chachapoyas architecture) encircled the ruins. In the upper 
portion of the site I could distinguish more elaborate ‘‘high- 
rent-district’’ buildings which were nestled in crags like fairy 
castles ina Disney fantasy (Figure 1, page 5). Lower down, less 
conspicuous constructions were densely clustered, spilling be- 
yond the perimeter wall. This wall seemed to peter out, as if the 
builders had tired of the original plan, or recycled its stones to 
make dwellings when defenses became unnecessary (thus re- 
sembling a decadent fortification which I had read about at 
Inticancha; see Thompson 1972). Within the walled compound, 
a gulley ofapparently buildable land had been preserved as open 
space and sculpted into a kind of amphitheater of nested 
terraces. The entire site was above tree line, in ja/ca , exposed 
tothe eye, and therefore comprehensible in its entirety. Since the 
majority of Chachapoyas sites are now heavily overgrown, with 
their round buildings serving as giant flower pots for trees and 
thorny brush, this was a welcome attribute. I asked Nilo what the 
ruin was called and he obligingly baptized it Bella Vista. 

Unfortunately, I was running out of time and supplies and 
was therefore unable to visit the site immediately. However, 
conditions were ideal for photography, and I recorded it in as 
much detail as possible with telephoto lenses. Two more years 
were to elapse before I could return and actually explore these 
ruins. 


Top: Photo #3 by Keith Muscutt. 
Laguna Huayabamba viewed from the east 
Bottom: Photo #4 by V.R. Lee. Vira Vira viewed from the north. 
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Vira Vira 

Inthe meantime, I learned that the site was on land controlled 
by the Vega family from Uchucmarca, on the western side of the 
Central Cordillera. The Vegas had run cattle in the area for 
several generations. By a fortunate coincidence one of the 
Vegas, Abel Vega Ocampo, was a retired Professor of Archae- 
ology from the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo. Vega had gone 
to Trujillo as a student, found work at the University Museum, 
developed a love of archaeology and eventually become a 
member of the UNT faculty. In the process he had written 
several theses and articles dealing with the archaeology of his 
home region. Much of Vega’s work dealt with an impressive 
Chachapoyas site above Uchucmarca known as Pirca Pirca 
(Savoy’s Gran Chivani) (Vega 1977 and 1978). One of Vega’s 
theses, Jmportancia arqueoldégica de la Provincia de Bolivar 
(Vega 1979), was a survey of pre-Hispanic sites in the region. 
In this survey the site that Nilo Diaz had provisionally dubbed 
Bella Vista was marked on a map as “‘Vira Vira’’ (Figure 2). 

Abel Vega, whom arranged to meet in Uchucmarca in 1992, 
turned out to be one of the most knowledgeable, irresistably 
charming and generous people it has ever been my privilege to 
meet -- un hombre muy culto , as | was repeatedly and accurately 
told. He welcomed my interest in the archaeology of his 
homeland, freely exchanged an abundance of information, and 
immediately agreed to accompany me to Vira Vira. Curiously, 
his recollection of the place was somewhat at odds with mine. 
He remembered only a modest cluster of ruins, whereas I 
remembered, and my photographs certainly confirmed, a more 
extensive site. As we crossed over the Central Cordillera, 
following remnants of an ancient road and buffeted by freezing 
winds, I doubted that we were heading for the place I had in 
mind. We arrived at dusk at a rammed-earth building belonging 
to the Vegas and hiked up to the site the following day. It was 
in fact larger than either Abel or I had predicted, consisting of 
over two hundred round stone buildings extending for six or 
seven hundred meters along a ridge, beginning at about 3,500 
meters above sea level and rising to just under 4,000 meters. And 
the view from it was even more spectacular than the view of it. 

There is a great deal which could be written about this unique 
site, but for the present I will try to summarize some of the points 
which I believe distinguish it and make it deserving of further 
study. It is the largest concentration of buildings known to exist 
on the eastern side of the Central Cordillera at this latitude. It 
occupies a superb natural location which seems to fit an 
emerging template of cosmologically-oriented, pre-Hispanic 
Andean sites. It has magnificent views of the four world 
directions corresponding with: the Laguna Huayabamba due 
north; the highest peak in the region, the Nevado de Cajamarquilla 
(also known as the Nevado de Bolivar) to the south; the 
Huayabamba Valley leading down into the jungle to the east; 
and the high pass of Rima Rima over the spine of the Central 
Cordillera of the Andes to the west. Its location is strategic, 
commanding a logical route of trade (or invasion) between the 
Huallaga and Marafion drainages. From the point of view of 
natural resources, Vira Vira is completely self-sufficient, enjoy- 
ing excellent access to all the agro-ecological zones which are 
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fundamental to the economies of both ancient and modern 
cultures of the Peruvian highlands (Brush 1977). Within a days 
travel are warmer, humid regions where corn, beans, squash, 
coca and tropical fruits are now grown on reclaimed, ancient 
terraces. In its more immediate environs are large areas of well 
irrigated agricultural land, presumably once employed for 
growing tubers, as well as walled pastures suitable for grazing 
camelids. Cliff tombs, pictographs, roads, mines and other 
cultural features substantiate long, diverse and intensive utili- 
zation of the landscape. The Laguna Huayabamba, with its 
formal symmetry and beautiful surroundings, would surely 
have been a place of ritual importance to pre-Hispanic peoples, 
consistent with contemporary attitudes towards it. It is possible, 
as a cursory inspection indicated, that the lake was at one time 
artificially dammed to increase its volume, or perhaps even to 
refine its contours. 

Among Vira Vira’s many buildings is one of singularly 
ambitious scale and conception, the apparent Edificio Principal. 
Although this structure is firmly within the general canons of 
Chachapoyas architecture, it features a somewhat unusual 
circumferential band of small exterior niches sandwiched be- 
tween two projecting cornices. This building also has several 
characteristics, including the deliberate, decorative alternation 
of red and white masonry, which relate it to the principal 
structure at Pirca Pirca, and, to a lesser extent, with Las Ruinas 
Frente al Urbano near Las Quinuas, both of which are on the 
western flank of the Central Cordillera above Uchucmarca. 
Near the base of the Edificio Principal we found a dislodged and 
eroded cabeza clava which apparently represents the face of a 
monkey propped on its elbows. Since almost none of Vira Vira’s 
buildings, including the Edificio Principal, have remnants of 
the doorways which are often evident on the second level of 
Chachapoyas buildings at other locations, it is possible that 
some deliberate and systematic demolition has taken place in 
addition to natural erosion. 

Even the name Vira Vira seems to be significant. Vira Vira 
(in Quechua, Wira Wira ) is a medicinal plant (variously 
identified as Culticum canescens H. B. K., Gnaphallum 
lanuginosum H., and Gnaphalium margaritaceum ) commonly 
used for curing bronchial ailments or as an aphrodisiac through- 
out Peru. It grows wild among the ruins and might, by a stretch 
of the imagination, be the crop which was once harvested from 
Vira Vira’s interior garden terraces. Vira, literally ‘‘fat,’’ is a 
polyvalent, life-force concept which reverberates through Andean 
religious thought, most obviously in the name of the Inca creator 
deity, Viracocha (Bastien 1978). Interestingly, the main pass by 
which Vira Vira was reached is called Rima Rima, which is also 
the name of a plant (Ranunculus polystichus , macropetalus or 
weberbaueri ) with medicinal and ritual significance. Local 
tradition recounts that Vira Vira and Rima Rima were both 
strewn before the conquering Inca Tupac Yupanqui as his army 
marched in triumph across the nearby Fila de Ulila (G. Afiazco 
1987). Since highland lakes are traditionally places where 
curanderos gather magical and medicinal herbs, the conjunc- 
tion of the place names Vira Vira and Rima Rima can hardly be 
mere coincidence. 


After returning to the US, armed with a sketch map (Figure 
3) and detailed photographic documentation of the site, I was 
fortunate to be able to recruit three experienced Peruvianists - 
- Douglas Sharon, Vince Lee, and his wife, Nancy -- to return 
with me, in 1993, to map it and evaluate its archaeological 
potential. Sharon, an anthropologist and director of the Mu- 
seum of Man in San Diego, had accompanied Savoy on some of 
his early explorations and was a member of the first party of 
outsiders to reach Gran Pajatén. Subsequently, he had made 
many extended visits to Peru to study shamanic healing prac- 
tices. Vince Lee, co-author and editor of this volume, architect 
by trade and, in the words of his wife ‘‘a pseudo anti-intellec- 
tual,’ had spent ten seasons exploring the jungles of the 
Vilcabamba region in southern Peru in order to map the last 
strongholds of the Inca. 

The entire Vira Vira expedition team of 1993 consisted of 
myself, Jennifer Peck, who had accompanied me to Vira Vira in 
1991, Doug Sharon, Vince and Nancy Lee, Abel Vega Ocampo, 
Pelayo Jauregui Zamora, and our Peruvian muleteers. We 
arrived at the site in early August and were blessed with several 
consecutive days of excellent weather. This enabled Vince, with 
help from Nancy and Doug, to begin documentation ofthe ruins, 
and permitted the rest of us to reconnoiter the site and its 
surroundings for archaeological and natural features (not the 
least of which were some large and delicious trout which we 
fished from the Laguna Huayabamba). Abel recounted the 


legends of the area, which Doug recorded and judged to be a 
potential mine of ethnographic information. In the course of this 
visit, Abel, Doug, Jennifer, Nancy and Vince brought their 
respective skills to bear on Vira Vira, contributing many new 
insights as well as adding to the list of unanswered questions. 
For me, it was a humbling experience to be reminded just how 
much an enthusiastic amateur can overlook without the guid- 
ance of professionals. 

On the final evening of our visit Abel, in a moving toast, 
describing himself as the portavoz de la naturaleza , thanked us 
for our efforts to bring to light the accomplishments of the noble 
but long-forgotten people who had conceived and constructed 
Vira Vira. Throughout the preceding day, a fire, apparently set 
by cattle ranchers on the other side of the Cordillera, had been 
burning relentlessly down the mountainside, voraciously con- 
suming the tinder-dry bunch grass. That night, as we were about 
to crawl into our tents, we saw that the fire line had formed the 
flickering outline of a serpent which, with gaping mouth and 
rattle-snake tail, seemed poised to strike our camp. It was 
definitely time to leave. As we parted company from Abel on the 
trail the following day, storm clouds were building and it had 
begun to drizzle. ‘‘E/ cielo se pone triste ‘* he said, and his eyes 
moistened too. We promised to return. Oo 


Photo #5 by Keith Muscutt. Decorative frieze at La Joya. 
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The Ruins of VIRA VIRA 


by 


Vincent R. Lee, Architect 


Mapping and Methods 

Aside from Keith Muscutt’s excellent sketch map and view 
of Vira Vira (Figure 3), done during his reconnaissance in 
1991, the only documentation of the site known to exist prior 
to ourexpedition in early August of 1993 was Abel Vega’s 1977 
map (published in 1979) of ruins near his home in Uchucmarca 
(Figure 2). No topographic map of the area could be found 
more detailed than the government’s 1:250,000 quadrangle of 
northeastern Peru, so it was necessary to generate our own area 
map of the Upper Rio Utcubamba and environs (Figure 5) by 
overlaying a portion of the U.S. Defense Agency’s satellite 
quadrangle # 1357 J033, entitled ‘‘Montevideo, Peru’’. The 
Utcubamba is a major tributary of the Rio Manafion and 
separates the provinces of Luya and Chachapoyas in the 
southern Department of Amazonas. The Vira Vira vicinity 
map is an overlay ofan enlarged LANDSTAT image of the site 
and surrounding countryside centered at 6 degrees 58 minutes 
south latitude and 77 degrees 45 minutes west longitude. 
Although no man-made features are evident on the satellite 
photo, the correct location was easily determined by the 
distinctively uniform, oval shape of Laguna Huayabamba 
(Photo 3, page 11). 

During the course of three long days of exceptionally fine 
weather, we were able to gather enough data to produce the 
remaining maps, plans and drawings included here. Surveying 
equipment used was limited to a hand-held compass and eye 
level. Horizontal distances were paced, but most important 
points were triangulated to improve accuracy. The result is a 
fairly good representation of the site in plan without the 
considerable expense of formal surveying. Due to the precipi- 
tous nature of the terrain, however, vertical measurements 
were as important as horizontal ones in accurately depicting 
the ruins. To establish elevations, a line was run with the eye 
level from the surveyor’s monument at the extreme east end of 
the site (Figure 6) to the summit of the peak forming the 
highest point in the vicinity (Photo 4, page 11), and contour 
lines were approximated accordingly. Again, the results are 
fairly close to reality. 

Compass readings used in determining the directions of 
terrain features and linear elements among the man-made 
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structures are probably accurate to within several degrees. 
Magnetic deviation and variation total less than 2 degrees east 
in the area. The result is that orientations shown in the site 
plans closely approximate their relationships to the true cardi- 
nal directions, presumably the only universal references avail- 
able to the builders of Vira Vira -- a possibly important point, 
as will be seen. 

An attempt was made to achieve a complete count and 
accurate positioning of the numerous, roughly circular struc- 
tures which comprise the site, however the results vary from 
group to group. Groups 1-4, in the relatively sparse western 
half of the city (Figure 8), are about right. Likewise, the long, 
narrow Group 6 which forms the eastern end of the site (Figure 
7) is accurately shown. The large, amorphous mass of struc- 
tures forming the center of the plan, however, is so densely 
packed that a shortcut was necessarily used to save time. There 
is either a building or terrace virtually everywhere the steep 
terrain permits in this area and the average diameter of both is 
about 6 paces. Leaving enough room between the structures to 
accommodate the often sizeable grade changes imposed by the 
hillside spaces the circles something like 3 paces apart in all 
directions across the entire slope, as shown. An exception is the 
particularly well built Group 5, just above the end of the 
perimeter wall at the bottom of the slope (Figure 8), which was 
mapped with some care. 

No formal excavations were done, nor were any artifacts 
recovered. The tenoned head already noted by Keith Muscutt 
was found at Vira Vira in 1991. No others were observed in situ 
during our visit. Although very little forest or brush was present 
due to the high altitude, the entire site is covered with a thick 
growth of tall bunch grass which tended to obscure nearly all 
surface detail. In an attempt to unclog the overgrown opening 
of an apparent spring to determine if water was still present, 
however, numerous small pot shards of common and unexcep- 
tional quality were found embedded in the saturated mud. 
Aside from the ever-present bunch grass, conditions for site 
photography were excellent, and a great many photos were 
taken. Although generally interesting and occasionally spec- 
tacular (Photo 2, page 9), these turned out to be most useful 


as aids in verifying journal notes and sketches of the subjects 
shown. A few of the best and most informative are nevertheless 
included here to augment the line drawings which resulted. 


The Setting 

The ruins occupy the summit and north-facing upper slopes 
of a craggy, 3687 meter mountain (Photo 4, page 11 and 
Figure 6) standing about a kilometer off the eastern escarp- 
ment of the Central Cordillera of Peru, between the headwaters 
of the Rios Huayabamba and Totora. It is remote, nowadays 
largely uninhabited country not far from the three-way bound- 
ary between the Departments of Amazonas, San Martin and La 
Libertad and roughly equidistant from the population centers 
of all three. The most distinctive nearby terrain feature is the 
startlingly beautiful Laguna Huayabamba (Photo 3, pagel 1), 
the center of which lies about a kilometer due north of and 
perhaps 750 meters below the peak. Viewed from there, the 
lake appears as an almost perfect circle approximately one 
kilometer in diameter. Ringed elsewhere by cliffs and steep 
slopes, its outlet stream flows due east through extensive areas 
of ancient agricultural terracing no longer in cultivation. 
Several kilometers downstream, this drainage, the Rio 
Huayabamba, drops into a deep, jungle-filled canyon trending 
eastward into the seemingly endless, forested ridges of the ceja 
de selva and, eventually, the Rios Bombonaje, Huallaga and 


Amazon. The axis of this canyon lies almost exactly due east 
form the summit of Vira Vira. Due south from the same vantage 
point, the horizon is punctuated by the Nevado Bolivar, the 
highest mountain in the region and the only peak holding 
permanent snow and ice. Exactly to the west, and no more than 
a kilometer from Vira Vira, the main divide of the Central 
Cordillera is broken by a pass over into the valley of Las 
Quinuas, for centuries a crossroads for travelers from the more 
populated areas to the north, south and west. The remains ofan 
old road up into this pass, called the Abra Rima Rima, are still 
evident, though too steep and rough for horse traffic, which 
favors a modern trail through a higher pass several kilometers 
further south along the crest. 

In late, pre-Columbian times, the so-called Chachapoyas 
culture extensively occupied the ridges overlooking the nearby 
valleys on the west side of the Central Cordillera and particu- 
larly that of the Rio Utcubamba (Figure 5). Ruins east of the 
crest are rare and no others of consequence are known to exist 
in the vicinity of Vira Vira. The Inca ‘‘Road of Conquest”’ 
between Cajamarquilla (present-day Bolivar) and Chachapoyas 
passes through the valley of Las Quinuas, several kilometers 
west of the site. Although evidence of Inca occupation is 


Photo #6 by V.R. Lee. 
Section of western perimeter wall viewed from the north. 
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apparent at many places along this road, none was found at 
Vira Vira. Possibly, the city was in decline or already aban- 
doned at the time of Tupac Yupanqui Inca’s cataclysmic 
invasion of the region in the late 1470’s. The site nevertheless 
exhibits three basic features in common with the many other, 
previously documented Chachapoyas sites in the area: 1) it 
occupies high, easily defensible terrain and is partially pro- 
tected by a perimeter wall; 2) the arrangement of the structures 
within seems entirely organic, i.e., related to terrain rather than 
any pre-conceived pattern or grid; and 3) the buildings them- 
selves are invariably circular and of typically Chachapoyan 
design and construction. Each of these features will be dis- 
cussed in more detail, but for all three reasons, the site is 
initially presumed to be part of the larger Chachapoyas culture 
evident throughout the surrounding region. 


Site Layout 

Aside from its spectacular use of terrain, the most striking 
feature of the site is the perimeter wall which partially encloses 
the site and sharply defines its western and northern bound- 
aries (Figure 8 and Photo 6, page 15). The eastern end of the 
city is a dense cluster of circular habitations trailing off for half 
akilometer downa gentle ridgeline (Figure 7). While the latter 
district may well have grown organically downslope over time, 
as population increased, the enclosure formed by the wall 
appears to have been constructed in one or, at most, several 
stages. The terraced summit of the peak, standing at the 
crossing of the cardinal axes described above, appears to have 
been the focus of the site from the outset. A dried up spring only 
20 meters below the top apparently flows seasonally northward 
towards the Laguna Huayabamba. Without doubt, this spring 
greatly enhanced the ritual importance of the place and prob- 
ably accounts for the nearby siting of the largest, most ornate 
and presumably most important structure of the complex, 
Muscutt’s Edificio Principal (Figure 8, Building 1A and 
Photo 7, page 17). Working progressively outward and down- 
hill from this center, the combination of wall alignments and 
terrain obstacles suggests the possibility, at least, of several 
intermediate enclosures reflected here by the sequential num- 
bering of the associated building groups. Whether or not such 
staged construction actually took place is, however, entirely 
conjectural. The following discussion applies only to the final 
site layout, as it appears today. 

Beginning at the peak, the wall descends steeply northward 
from acropolis-like summit terracing for about 200 meters to 
an obvious, west-facing gateway (Figures 1 and 8) just above 
three sheer, 15-20 meter rock crags A stone foundation atop the 
most southerly of these appears to have been a circular watch- 
tower overlooking this entrance to the city (Photo 2, page 9). 
A prominent, diagonal ramp up to Group | probably provided 
access to the summit complex from the relatively flat area just 
inside the gate. Below the three crags, the alignment of the wall 
turns abruptly east for another 250 meters and cuts a gently 
descending traverse across the north slope, linking three less 
imposing rock outcrops en route and ending, more or less, on 


the third. There is the faint suggestion of a brief continuation 
beyond this last outcrop, but so little remains this is not easy to 
determine. Near the wall’s eastern end, atop the second out- 
crop, a badly tumbled section of two-meter high parapet may 
once have flanked a second gate (Figure 8). An old road 
approaches this point from the slope below and another ramp 
leads from there up into the center of the site. A sharp ridge, 
descending east-northeast from the summit terracing toward 
the end of the wall, forms the backbone of the enclosure, shaped 
roughly like a running animal with its enormous head reared 
to the west and a long tail descending the ridge to the east 
(Figure 6). The puma-shaped layout of Cuzco (Gasparini & 
Margolies 1980) comes quickly to mind -- a point to which we 
shall return. The upper, western half of the backbone ridge is 
flanked by cliffs on the south, obviating the need for a wall 
there, but the lower, eastern half becomes increasingly gentle 
and is instead covered with houses easily accessible from the 
exterior of the enclosure. Although most densely packed onto 
the sunny, leeward, north-facing slope between the ridge-top 
and the end of the wall below, a mixture of houses and terraces 
continues on down the crest for nearly half.a kilometer beyond 
any semblance of fortifications at all. In fact, the entire eastern 
end of the site, comprising 75% of the habitations, seems 
completely unprotected (Figure 7). 

This latter feature calls into question the entire purpose of 
the wall, avery substantial piece of work, forming an unbroken, 
half-kilometer-long barrier 3-4 meters high throughout most 
of its length. The details of its design are convincingly defen- 
sive, with parapets offering protection to defenders at various 
points, particularly near the gates, where old roadways may 
still be seen approaching from the north and west. Access is 
thus carefully controlled into the least populated, ceremonially 
significant, western portion of the site, but only from the 
outside. Access to the same areas from within the site appears 
entirely unrestriced, contradicting the idea that the wall de- 
fines some sort of elite, high-status sanctuary. The result is a 
classic Andean dilemma: an apparent fortification which is 
neither clearly defensive nor entirely ceremonial. A possible 
explanation is that inter-city conflict among the Chachapoyans 
took the form of a ritualized ‘‘capture-the-flag’’ game, the 
object of which was control of the opponent’s sacred precinct 
or its contents (its huacas ), rather than the destruction of life 
and property. Seen this way, populous residential districts 
would automatically constitute an impediment to entry by 
outsiders, and walls would be needed only where few people 
lived. 

The largely open area thus encircled by either walls or 
buildings includes nearly three hectares of steep west and 
north-facing slopes, the latter divided into three gulleys sepa- 
rated by rocky ribs and punctuated by numerous jagged crags. 


Top: Photo #7 by Keith Muscutt. 
Building 1A, the Edificio Principal, viewed from the north. 
Bottom: Photo #8 by Keith Muscutt 
Summit and central gulley viewed from the northeast. 
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The few buildings in this portion of the site are generally 
clustered along these ribs or atop the crags (Figures 8 and 9). 
The gulleys are almost completely open, though they show 
some evidence of informal terracing. Despite the altitude, such 
terraces may have been cultivated, since they enjoy good winter 
sun exposure and would have tended to collect moisture. The 
amount of food produced would have been insignificant, 
however, and there is evidence of much greater agricultural 
activity all the way down the mountain to the extensive 
terracing at the lake, 750 meters below. The suggestion is that 
whatever may have been grown inside the city had more ritual 
than practical importance. This idea is especially apropos to 
the’central gulley, which is the largest, received the outflow 
from the spring at its head and is closely associated with the 
adjacent buildings of Group | and the apparently important 
summit complex (Figures 8, 9 & 10). 

Whether ritually cultivated or not, this central gulley was 
almost certainly a significant feature in the organization of 
Vira Vira. The similarity of the overall site layout to that of Inca 
Cuzco has already been noted. Like the plaza there, the central 
gulley here separates a fortified and sparsely built upper district 
from a larger, lower one tapering into a “‘tail’’ between two 
rivers. Possibly, public assembly took place on its amphithe- 
ater-like slopes, since there is no other similarly large, open 
area within the city. Even the horseshoe-shaped configuration 
of this gulley, opening toward the lake and source of the Rio 
Huayabamba recalls very old Andean traditions. Any one of 
these apparently cross-cultural similarities might be attributed 
to coincidence, but taken together they suggest the possibility 
at least of common, if distant, ancestry, as will be examined in 
greater depth by Doug Sharon in what follows. 

Whether the same comparisons can be made at other 
Chachapoyas sites is not yet clear. Despite decades of occa- 
sional visits by explorers and scientists, few if any of the scores 
of other known ruins have been mapped in sufficient detail to 
allow the kind of analysis presented here. A continuation of this 
project is already planned to expand the data base to a larger 
sampling of sites. Meanwhile, Vira Vira appears both physi- 
cally isolated from those sites and somewhat unique among 
them. Its peak, spring and U-shaped core may, in fact, have 
been significant to a broader constituency than the residents of 
the city itself. This is strongly suggested by the nearby location 
of the main gate into the complex on its west side, opposite the 
city’s most populous residential district, and by the direct 
connection of that gate to the Abra Rima Rima -- and thus the 
remainder of the region -- by an old abandoned road, still 
plainly visible (Figure 5). Vira Vira may even owe its very 
existence to its unusal combination of situation and topogra- 
phy, since it otherwise seems a rather inhospitable place to live. 


Architecture and Construction 

Despite its high altitude location, an abundance of good 
building materials was readily available at or near the site. 
Primary among these was the native stone, a fairly sound, white 
limestone. Outcrops of other rocks, especially red sandstone, 


are found on nearby peaks, but none appear in the immediate 
environs of Vira Vira. The bunch grass which now covers the 
site is ichu , a favorite type for roof thatching elsewhere in the 
Andes and it was likely abundant and used for that purpose by 
the city’s builders. Pockets of cloud forest still exist a few 
hundred meters below the site, and even in the ruins them- 
selves, one building was found completely choked with dense 
jungle. This suggests that the extent of the forest may have been 
much greater in the past than now. In any event, extensive 
forests for poles and cord were, and still are, found only a few 
kilometers down the canyon of the Rio Huayabamba to the east. 
As noted earlier, rough ceramics were found at the site and the 
mortar still evident in standing walls appears to include a clay 
binder. No source of clay was found, but one or more must 
surely exist in the surrounding countryside. 

Man-made structures still evident are of two types: terraces 
and buildings. Each of these is found in three distinct varia- 
tions. The simplest structures are earthen terraces involving 
only the movement of soil and rock, but showing no constructed 
masonry. Examples are found mid-way up the gulley below the 
spring, west of the main buildings of Group 1 and all along the 
windward, southeastern flank of the ridge forming the back- 
bone of the site (Figures 7 and 8). Whether the latter were 
agricultural plots or simply work areas sited to take advantage 
of the stiff, southern breezes is unclear. For whatever reason, 
virtually no constructed masonry work is found south of the 
ridge crest. Stone-faced terraces of similar size and roughly 
semi-circular shape are, however, common among the build- 
ings on and north of the crest. Some of these form basements 
for circular buildings on especially steep terrain (Figure 11), 
but many others simply provide small patches of flat ground 
among the houses. Occasionally, they are large, particularly 
well built and associated with smaller platforms suggesting 
neighborhood assembly or other special purposes (Figure 8, 
Structure 5A). 

The most extensive and elaborate terracing at Vira Vira is 
associated with the perimeter wall. Though free-standing 
parapets are found along some ofits length, the bulk ofthe work 
was in the contiguous retaining walls and backfilling of the 
interior, often to a depth of three or more meters. Whereas 
elsewhere at the site constructed work almost invariably uti- 
lizes curved or circular shapes, the segments of the perimeter 
wall tend to be straight lines, broken every few meters with 
buttressing returns at which direction changes occur (Figure 
8 and Photo 6, Page 15). This was a design strategy commonly 
used by the Incas, as at Sacsahuaman and Puma Marka 
(Gasparini and Margolies 1980), but among the Chachapoyans 
it appears something of an anomaly. The enormous walls of 
Kuélap, perhaps the definitive Chachapoyas fortification, are 
laid out in curvilinear shapes similar to the many terraces and 
buildings within. Thus the departure from curved geometry in 
the walls of Vira Vira is probably significant. A few other 
straight terraces with right-angled corners occur at the site, 
most importantly at the platform beneath the outflow of the 
spring at the top of the large, central gulley (Figures 9 & 10). 
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All of the buildings at the site are circular or near-circular, 
the regularity of a few having apparently been deformed by 
terrain conditions. Of the approximately 220 within the city 
proper, the first and most common type — all but the main 
building and five adjacent structures in Group 1 -- are com- 
pletely unadorned and indistinguishable except for their out- 
side diameters, which vary from 4 to 10 paces. The average size 
is about 6 paces. Walls still standing are generally a meter or 
less high, but a few still stand two or more meters. The latter 
are typically 70 to 80 centimeters thick at their bases, arch 
slightly inward as they rise and are reduced to about 50 
centimeters thick near their tops. The masonry is all pirca , or 
well fitted but unworked, random, native limestone set in clay 
mortar. No traces of interior or exterior plastering were found, 
nor are the joints chinked with pebbles as is often the case with 
fieldstone walls intended to receive a plaster coat. Only one 
building showed clear evidence of a doorway -- on the west 
(Figure 8, Building 1G). The interiors were typically filled 
with debris, though a few apparently original floor levels 
remain exposed. Chachapoyan houses elsewhere occasionally 
exhibit stone-lined pits in the centers of their floors (Figure11, 
and a few of these were found at Vira Vira. No interior niches, 
windows, stairways or grinding stones were found. The last two 
were surprising, since the terrain is uniformly steep and grains 
must surely have been available to the residents, even if their 
own high altitude fields were limited to the production of 
tubers. 

The only detailed studies of Chachapoyas architecture yet 
done areby Morgan Davis, a Canadian explorer with long, well 
documented experience in the region (Davis 1988). His analy- 
sis of historic references to and surviving examples of 
Chachapoyan design and construction (Davis 1989) correlates 
closely with what we found at Vira Vira. According to Davis, 
doorways were traditionally on the west and had raised sills, at 
least half a meter above floor level -- the latter a possible 
explanation for why we failed to recognize them among the 
tumbled walls. Davis has also attempted to re-establish 
Chachapoyan roof construction principles based on eye-wit- 
ness accounts from the chronicles and the writings of early 
explorers. He believes the typical circular house was capped 
with a steep cone of thatch carried on a teepee-like frame of 
poles bearing on the walls without center supports of any kind 
-- and has supervised the construction of an actual full-sized 
house incorporating all of his research, near the village of 
Levanto, above the city of Chachapoyas (Davis 1992). Apply- 
ing Davis’s principles to one of the better preserved buildings 
at Vira Vira (Figure 8, Building 4A) gives an idea of the 
original appearance of a typical house there (Figure 11). 

Presumably, the common buildings described thus far were 
mostly houses, though absent excavation, there is no way to be 
sure, The remaining two building types found at Vira Vira are 
progressively more ornate, few in number and prominently 
situated -- all of which suggest high-status occupation, non- 
residential use and/or construction out of sync with the rest of 
the site. The first of these types consists of the two buildings 


above and three immediately below the main building (Figure 
8, Buildings 1B-F). All five are distinguished from the com- 
mon buildings by two features: 1) mixed in with the native 
white limestone, large amounts of imported red sandstone were 
used in their construction; and 2) they are all built atop circular 
basements capped with overhanging cornices of the red sand- 
stone. In addition, the building just below the main building 
has a pair of wine-bottle sized, but uncarved, stone tenons 
projecting into its interior, about a meter and a half above the 
floor -- the only such features found anywhere at the site, except 
for the carved tenon-head found nearby in 1991. 

The third and last building type is represented only by the 
main building itself (Figure 8, Building 1A and Photo 7, page 
17). It displays all of the features thus far noted, but is much 
larger, being about 14 paces in diameter. The mixed red and 
white masonry is the best at the site and the horizontally 
coursed stones show some evidence of having been worked to 
fit and pecked on their exposed faces to follow the curvature of 
the wall. Most striking, however is the apparently decorative 
frieze which caps its basement. Sixteen paces in diameter and 
6 meters high on its northern, downhill side, this essentially 
circular terrace has two projecting, red sandstone cornices: one 
at the top and another two meters below. Centered between 
these is a continuous band of 20 centimeter square, outward- 
facing niches, 20 centimeters apart and 40 centimeters deep 
(Figure 12). The effect is similar to, but quite distinct from, the 
decorative bands which typically adorn the principal buildings 
at other Chachapoyas sites such as Kuélap (Photo 1, page 7) 
and La Joya (Photo 5, page 13). Above this basement, little 
remains of the main building at Vira Vira. Even so, the sheer 
size of the structure raises questions as to the design of its roof. 
Davis’s teepee approach would require very stout poles more 
than 15 meters long. It is difficult to imagine the weight of this 
framework and its sizeable covering of thatch being supported 
on the less-than-meter-thick walls still evident, without inte- 
rior supports of some sort. 

Construction details aside, it seems clear from both the site 
planning and architecture that the nucleus of Vira Vira was the 
summit of the mountain, the spring and nearby terraces and 
buildings. Included among the latter were, perhaps, not only 
the high-status structures described above, but the other, less 
ornate, but associated buildings of Group 1. Just as excavations 
among the mass of common houses elsewhere at the site might 
shed light on the everyday life of Vira Vira’s builders, close 
examination of this especially prominent group might address 
long-unanswered questions about Chachapoyan political and 
religious institutions. oO 
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Vira Vira in Andean Context 
by Douglas Sharon, Ph.D 


Significant Features 

Vira Vira's orientation to significant topographical features 
and the four cardinal directions has already been discussed. Its 
location on a high ridge at the edge of the ceja de selva and near 
the boundary between the upper limits of tuber cultivation and 
puna pasturelands probably provided a diversified agropastoral 
economy -- and a defensive advantage -- for the pre-Hispanic 
inhabitants. In terms of ecological verticality, it most likely 
conformed to the ‘‘compressed’’ type of Andean zonation 
typical of steeply-graded, contemporary communities where all 
zones are accessible within a relatively short travel time (see 
Brush 1977 for nearby Uchucmarca). Three additional features 
which reflect Andean spatial relationships should be noted. 

First, in its layout, the site clearly delineates a dual division 
into an upper sector containing the larger and more sophisti- 
cated architectural structures and a lower area of smaller, less 
dramatic buildings (Figures 7 and 8). Possibly this spatial 
arrangement reflects the social organization of the pre-Hispanic 
population into two halves or moieties, a common indigenous 
pattern, e.g., Incaic hanan/hurin. In this regard, pre-Hispanic 
Patr6n Samana, near the modern town of Chuquibamba to the 
northwest (Figure 5), is clearly divided into two halves, which 
Danish archaeologist Inge Schjellerup (1992: 358) interprets as 
a manifestation of Andean dual organization. The Chachapoyas 
site of Kuélap to the north is similarly divided. And, it is 
interesting to note that the indigenous terms /chog and Allauca 
are used to designate barrio, or moiety, divisions in contempo- 
rary Bolivar to the south, while they once were place names for 
opposite sides of the valley in Uchucmarca to the west (Brush 
1977: 45). 

Second, from the sketch map of the site and its immediate 
environs, it is apparent that Vira Vira is located at the juncture 
of two streams, the Huayabamba and the Totora. Such a 
confluence is known in contemporary Quechua as a tinkuy, a 
multi-referential term with the connotation of ‘‘the harmonious 
meeting of opposing forces’ (Burger 1992b: 275). Other Peru- 
vian sites located at tinkuys include Chavin de Huantar, Incaic 
Cuzco and Pisac as well as the important "Chachapoyas sites of 
La Joya and Kuélap on the Rio Utcubamba to the north of Vira 
Vira. 

Third, Vira Vira is part of a tradition of ceremonial architec- 
ture dating back to the beginnings of pre-Hispanic civilization. 


As can be seen from the site plan, the upper division of the site 
is bisected by a natural depression (Figure 8). This topographic 
feature has been terraced from an area near the summit, down 
to and beyond the retaining wall on the north side. All of the 
most elaborate architecture at the site is built in a U-shaped 
formation around the upper end of the depression. At the apex 
of the U, there is a dried-up natural spring. Directly adjoining 
the spring to the northwest is the principal building of the site 
(Photo 7, page 17), a circular tower more than six meters high 
with two cornices (a Sunturwasi?) 


Andean Comparisons 

The following survey reviews current knowledge on the 
emergence and development of the U-shaped configuration. 
Peruvian architect Carlos Williams (1980, 1985) sees the 
coastal site of E] Paraiso in the Rio Chillén Valley as the place 
where the U-shaped tradition first manifested on the top of older 
Preceramic Period (third millenniumB.C.) remains (see Moseley 
1992: plates 29-30). This occurred at the beginning of the Initial 
Period (second to early first millennia B.C.), which marks the 
florescence of farming economies in the Central Andes. How- 
ever, Moseley (1992: 138) points out that a U-shaped structure 
was superimposed atop Preceramic Galgada in the northern 
highlands along a tributary of the Rio Santa with the appearance 
there of pottery around 1900 B.C. (see Grieder and Bueno 1985: 
figures 11-12). 

Subsequent development of the ceremonial U during the rest 
of the Initial Period seems to have been restricted to the coast. 
To date, the largest concentration of U-shaped architecture is 
from the central coast. After El Paraiso, a principal early Initial 
Period site is Huaca La Florida in the Rimac Valley (see 
Patterson 1985L figures 2-3). A middle Initial Period site is 
Garagay in the Rimac Valley (see Moseley 1992: plate 58). 
Cardal, in the Lurin Valley, was occupied in the late Initial 
Period (see Burger 1992a: illustrations 49-52). 

Similar monumental constructions predominate at all of the 
major Initial Period sites on the central coast. To date, about 
twenty-five have been identified, with only a few studied in 
detail. Williams (1985: 233) suggests that they were ‘‘temple- 
fields connected with the ritual cultivation of the most important 
agricultural plants,’’ noting that they are in cultivated fields, 
have carefully leveled central patios and an opening for drain- 
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age, and are oriented to river origins, i.e., ‘‘Between north and 
east, most commonly north-northeast’’ (ibid: 230). Burger 
(1992a: 64) elaborates: 

Completely dependent on unpredictable highland rain for 
survival, coastal societies probably attempted to control 
these natural forces by making offerings or, in Andean 
terms, ‘‘feeding’’ the deities responsible for them, thereby 
creating a sense of reciprocal obligation. It is likely that 
these temples also served as points of divination and 
perhaps astronomical observation to help coordinate plant- 
ing, irrigation and harvesting 

To the north, Sechin Alto in the Casma Valley on the north 
central coast dates of roughly the mid-Initial Period (see 
Moseley 1992: plate 54). It was the largest early monument in 
the Americas at that time. Its U-shaped center, with a central 
pyramid 40 meters high, framed a core area 600 meters by 1,000 
meters, anchoring a 10.5 square kilometer sprawl of architec- 
tural structures (Moseley 1992: 124). 

Inthe north coastal region, Huaca de Los Reyes in the Moche 
Valley spanned six centuries, starting early in the Initial Period 
(see Burger 1992a: illustrations 77-78). One of the most elabo- 
rate monuments in this tradition, it is oriented up-valley to the 
source of water in the east. 

In the Jequetepeque Valley on the north coast, low rectangu- 
lar platforms predominated during the late Initial Period to the 
Early Horizon. Peruvian archaeologist Rogger Ravines located 
some thirty sites, mainly on the canyon flanks. The largest and 
earliest ceremonial complexes in the area included U-shaped 
complexes (see Ravines 1985: figures 12-13). Others had U- 
shaped vestibules oriented up-river to the east (see Ravines 
1985: figures 6-7). Of particular interest are the general obser- 
vations Ravines (1985: 211) makes about the sites: 

In all categories, the structures have been adapted to the 

local topography and generally follow the slope of the 

land 


Near the main platforms are “‘a series of large terraces ... 
formed by retaining walls’’ (ibid). 

During the Early Horizon (middle to late first millennium 
B.C.) in the northern highlands, the U-shaped configuration 
was adopted at the Initial Period sites of La Pampa on a tributary 
of the Rio Santa and Kuntur Wasi near Cajamarca (Burger 
1992a: 191). Through the late Initial Period and Early Horizon, 
Chavin de Huantar in the north-central highlands incorporated 
the ceremonial U shape in the architecture of the Old and New 
Temples, which face the Rio Mosna tp the east (see Moseley 
1992: plates 66-67). Burger (1992a: 132-33) summarizes inter- 
pretations of its role in Chavin religion: 

Ceremonial architecture, like the Old Temple, is both a 

frame or stage for religious rituals and a physical expres- 
sion of the ideology itself, a sort of cosmological model. 
William Isbell's interpretation of the U [is] as a metaphor 
for the mediation of dual opposing forces, represented by 
the right and left wings. Donald Lathrap has further 
suggested that this form was conceived as a way of focusing 
sacred energy in order to control it for the benefit of the 


center's adherents. The flux of this energy between the sky 
and the underworld can be envisioned as a vertical axis, or 
an axis mundi, passing through the center of the Old 
Temple. If this interpretation is correct, the space enclosed 
within the U and the center of the central wing would 
probably have been loci of particular importance. 

During the Early Intermediate Period (first half-millennium 
A.D.), Moche ceramic depictions indicate that single three- 
sided buildings were part of the architectural repertoire of this 
north coastal culture (see Donnan 1978: figure 138; see Day 
1976: 33 for potential Vicus and Recuay antecedents). Possibly 
they were placed on the top of ramped adobe huacas, as was the 
case with wall-less structures also shown in pottery (see Sawyer 
1966: figure 73). 

In early Chimi times at Pacatnamiu in the lower Jequetepeque 
Valley, three-sided units have been excavated within room 
complexes (see Bruce 1986: figures 1-2) and on top of a huaca 
(see Keatinge 1986: figures 1-2), a prevalent feature through the 
site (Keatinge 1977: figures 4-5). Recall the late Initial Period 
U-shaped vestibules on top of ceremonial platforms docu- 
mented in the upper valley by Ravines. Also, one excavated 
huaca had a U-shaped plan (see Donnan 1986: figure 4), while 
an additional sixty single, unelevated mounts are believed to 
have a U-shape (Keatinge 1977: 236-37). All huaca complexes 
are oriented to the north. 

In the Late Intermediate Period (1000-1476 A.D.), U-shaped 
administrative audiencias were prevalent within the walled 
compounds (ciudadelas), oriented to the north, found at the 
Chimor capital of Chan Chan (850-1470 A.D.) in the Moche 
Valley (see Moseley 1992: plate 10 and Day 1976: 19). With 
regard to U-shaped structures at north coastal Pacatnamu and 
Chan Chan, Keatinge (1977: 239) offers the following hypoth- 
esis: 

Many Moche and Chimi vessels depict elaborately garbed 

individuals sitting in structures that are clearly located on 

top of huacas. Often, these scenes include numerous other 
lavishly dressed individuals standing on the ramp in front 
of the huaca. The research at Pacatnamu suggests that 
what these individuals are eigher sitting in or standing in 
front of is an audiencia. It thus seems possible that 
audiencias originally evolved in the highly religious- 
ceremonial context of the huacas, such as found at 

Pacatnamiu, and through time became increasingly associ- 

ated with the socio-administrative activities of the com- 

pounds, activities that are represented in their most devel- 
oped form by the audiencia - storage complexes at Chan 

Chan. 

Chimiu royal litter backrests from the Huarmey and 
Lambayeque Valleys depict richly attired, masked staff-bearers 
inside audiencias (see Day 1976: 25-30). Apparently these 
“‘administrators’’ fulfilled important ritual and religious func- 
tions in Chimti society. Day (1976: 21) suggests that the staffs 
in these scenes are: 

... digging sticks used on those occasions when fields were 

ceremonially or symbolically planted by god kings. If this 
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interpretation is correct it is another indication of close ties 

between the Chimu nobility and the land. Perhaps, too, the 

golden planting staffs are a symbol of the divine powers of 
making the land fertile and productive, thereby sustaining 
the population, economy and social organization. 

The Haucaypata Plaza in early 16th-century Cuzco was a 
Late Horizon mannifestation of the U-shaped architectural 
tradition (see Gasparini and Margolies: figures 43-44). Its open 
end faced the Rio Huatanay and Cusipata Plaza which was 
surrounded by agricultural terraces. Isbell (1978: 272-78) ar- 
gues that the parallel sides of Huacaypata expressed opposed yet 
complementary powers of the cosmos, with the plaza itself 
serving as a mediating space and the central building at the apex 
representing the synthesis of oppositional forces. Isbell also 
identifies this cosmological structure at the Temple of the Sun 
in Cuzco. He contends that U-shaped architectural configura- 
tions served the same purpose in Initial Period and Early 
Horizon monuments as they did in Cuzco nearly 1,500 years 
later. 

Today in the Andes, the U-shape is incorporated into 
Aymara shrines, probably built in pre-Hispanic times and used 
to promote rainfall (Tschopik 1951: figure 4). Also, two con- 
temporary non-architectural manifestations of the U configura- 
tion may be worth mentioning. Urton (1992: figures 5-6) 
records a U-shaped seating arrangement used by Quechua work 
parties when eating the noon meal. Giese (1989: 13) documents 
another U-shaped seating arrangement, in this case for a north 
coastal shamanic healing session. Like the pre-Hispanic cer- 
emonial sites, these configurations order space in a fashion that 
facilitates human ritual activity. 


Conclusions 
Moseley (1992: 137) summarizes what is currently known 

about the U-shaped configuration in the Central Andes: 
Sanctuaries built in the shape of a U are the most enduring 
form of ceremonial architecture in the Andes. Their 
evolution spans four millennia. During the Initial Period 
U-shaped complexes on the coast were the largest and most 
elaborate of all early monuments in the Americas. over 
time their size was reduced, but not their importance. The 
lords of Chimor ruled from one-fronted throne rooms 
called audiencias, and U-shaped masmas {three-sided 
houses; see Gasparini and Margolies: figures 157-62] 
served Inca potentates. 
Contemporary Aymara people near Lake Titicaca worship 
in a mountain-top shrine that is U-shaped. ... The sanctu- 
ary serves a powerful mountain spirit that influences 
meteorological phenomena and the shrine is employed for 
rain-bringing rites to benefit crops. In a similar vein an 
intimate association with agricultural concerns character- 
izes the ancient U-shaped centers on the coast. These 
monuments almost always face inland mountains, open- 
ing their ceremonial wings to the mountain headwaters of 
desert rivers. 
The ‘‘temple fields’’ hypotheses for U-shaped architecture 


suggested by Carlos Williams seems to be borne out at most sites 
with leveling and drainage of central plazas in coastal valleys 
and terracing at highland sites or steep upper coastal valleys. 
Orientation to the major source of water, often between north 
and east, is consistent as well. 

Although not as prevalent as the foregoing, ritual manipula- 
tion of water seems to be a third characteristic associated with 
U-shaped architecture, but difficult to identify archaeologically. 
Moseley (D1985: 47) describes water and smoke as ‘“‘fluid 
communicators bridging stratified cosmological levels of air, 
earth, and water’’ in New World ceremonialism. Ritual hearths 
of the late Preceramic Kotosh Religious Tradition provide early 
archaeological evidence for the use of burned offerings in pre- 
Hispanic Andean culture. Regarding water, the late Initial 
Period Cumbemayo Canal, associated with the paired sites of 
Layzén and Agua Tapada in the northern highlands near 
Cajamarca, ‘‘appear to have been built primarily for cult 
activities related to rainfall and fertility’’ (Burger 1992a: 111). 
At Chavin's Old Temple, Lumbreras et al. (1976) demonstrated 
how ritual waterways flow through the platform at the apex of 
the U-shape and under the circular sunken court located be- 
tween the wings of the U. On the north coast, at Chan Chan, 
ritual articulations between canal systems and U-shaped com- 
plexes included ‘‘sacrosanct gardens with in ciudadela pal- 
aces’’ (Moseley 1992: 48). Moseley (ibid.) concludes: 

The formal elaboration of ritual waterways reached its 
greatest known architectural manifestation at imperial Cuzco, 
with its complex fountains, drains, and channelized streams. 
This, however, represents not an invention of the Inca origin 
center, but rather a remarkably ancient tradition of sacred 
centers maintaining fluid communication with the Andean 
cosmos. 

With regard to the foregoing characteristics, Vira Vira's 
architectural framing and terracing of the U-shaped depression, 
its orientation to the Huayabamba Lagoon to the north-north- 
east, and the matter in which the summit spring was channeled 
through the space encompassed by the U all fit the sacred fields 
model very well. Its location on the eastern side of the Andes 
seems to be without precedent for this constellation of features, 
which until now has only been found west of the Rio Maraiion. 
Except for 16th-century Cuzco, its date (probably Late Interme- 
diate Period; see Thompson 1972, 1973, 1976, 1984) also 
appears relatively unprecedented since the fully-developed 
architectural U manifests, for the most part, during the Initial 
Period to Early Horizon. However, recent work at the 
Chachapoyas-related site of Gran Pajatén, or Abiseo, in the ceja 
de selva to the southeast of Vira Vira, uncovered evidence for 
late Early Horizon occupation (see Church 1991), as well as a 
three-sided structure located in the highlands along the Rio 
Chirimachay and dating to the Late Horizon (see Lennon, 
Church and Cornejo 1989: figure 4). Future research may 
demonstrate that the Chachapoyas sphere of interaction exerted 
stronger influence in Central Andean prehistory than can be 
demonstrated at the present time. 

Bibliography furnished on request. 
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Figure 4: Location map of VIRA VIRA region. 
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Figure 5: Regional map of valleys surrounding VIRA VIRA. 
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Figure 7: Site plan of eastern half of VIRA VIRA. 
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Figure 10: Cross sectional view through central gulley at VIRA VIRA. 
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Figure 11: Reconstructed views of typical Chachapoyas house. 


Figure 12: Detailed views of building 1A, Muscutt's Edificio Principal. 
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Latin America 
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Fishermen of Stia 
by 
Mark Lowry, II 


Alert, with eyes wide, I sit in the dark 
at the wide screened window late after 
midnight. The music, people talking and 
laughing, the children playing, and the 
occasional bus or car, all these sounds 
have long since faded away. I am keenly 
aware of the roaring waves, hissing spray, 
and rhythmic pounding of breakers that 
slam against the beach below sending 
tremors through the walls, even up the 
straight back of my wooden chair. The 
cool breeze chills my bare body. Now, for 
the first time I notice the barking of dogs. 
Faint lines of white foam crawl up the 
beach, lapping at six small dugout ca- 
noes grounded high on the sand. I reflect 
with apprehension on the seaworthiness 
of small boats on the ocean, because, 
tomorrow night, I will be in such a craft, 
fishing. 

I’mstaying atthe Hotel Chagra Ramos 
in Sua, Ecuador. This small pueblo sits 
on the Pacific Ocean one degree north of 
the equator, thirty-two kilometers west 
southwest of Esmeraldas. My hotel over- 
looks the water, set against a hill that 
anchors the east end of the beach. A 
stairstep construction, it has grown up 
the hillside with piecemeal additions. 
The wooden rooms have electric lights, 
flush toilets, cold showers, and clean 
sheets. Coconut palm and almond trees 
grow up through the patio which is level 
with the water at high tide and frequently 
washed over by breakers. Banana, palm, 
almond, papaya, and other trees grow on 
the hillside. 

The idea for such a trip came into 
sharper focus as my plane took off from 
Quito and headed into a thirty-minute 
descent to Esmeraldas, on the coast. Ex- 
citement mounted during the one-hour 
taxi ride from Esmeraldas to Sia through 
desolate hills laid bare by grass fires and 
grazing cattle. 

In Quito I thought I wanted a com- 
panion. I even posted a notice on the 
bulletin board at the South American 


Explorers Club House. But now I’m glad 
no one responded. Deep down, I know 
this one is mine to do alone. I draw my 
feet up close and hug my bare knees as my 
memory flashes back to long lonely nights 
in Southeast Asia, in those moments 
before early morning combat. 

In the early morning rain I set out to 
make arrangements, take a few pictures, 
and talk with people. Listening to their 
stories in this small village, I’m taken 
back in time. I seem unable to capture 
their honesty and clarity in my written 
notes, but I don’t worry about that. I give 
in to my emotions and let myself be swept 
up in the moment. It promises to be a 
great day and this even before the main 
event, the fishing trip. 

Life in Sia has always been linked to 
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the ocean. The beach, narrow at high 
tide, widens to about forty meters at low 
tide, when there is also an exposed sand- 
bar offshore, about a hectare in area. Sta 
takes up about one square kilometer of 
coastal plain behind the beach. Only a 
few inches above sea level and lower than 
the beach in some places, the plain is 
poorly drained, the ground almost al- 
ways wet. Grass-covered hills surround 
the pueblo on three sides protecting it 
from the prevailing winds. A cape and 
island on the west shield Sua from the 
stronger ocean currents and higher waves 
but during storms, the ocean’s fury lashes 
the village and wavescrest over the beach 
to flood large stretches. After El Nino 
struck in 1982, Francisca, like others 
before and since, moved her home 200 


meters back from the beach. 

Almost as important as the ocean to 
the fishermen of Sia is El Rio Sta. The 
tides that order the lives of the fishermen, 
surge upstream beyond the pueblo, al- 
lowing boats to reach the ocean. 

Today Sta has a population of about 
1,500. Most of the fishermen live along 
the west end of the beach and back along 
the river in a jumble of weathered houses 
made of unpainted bamboo, palm 
branches, wood, tin and concrete blocks. 
A few are perched on stilts, and some 
have makeshift walls of tin, wood and 
bamboo to protect them from the ocean 
spray. 

I get to the boat landing a few minutes 
early to find the fishermen busy with last 
minute preparations. Miguel comes up 


the bank. He has arranged for another 
man to take me out in a launch, ‘‘just to 
ride around’’, he tells me. He doesn’t 
want to risk my getting sea sick and his 
having to bring me back before they have 
netted their catch. I tell myself he thinks 
I’ma mere tourist. But I’m not a tourist. 
I’maserious writer. Ofcourse he couldn’t 
know that. I tell him, ‘‘No. Pll go with 
you on an authentic fishing trip. You 
don’t have to worry, because I’ve had lots 
ofexperience.’’ Heconfers with the other 
man, and that is the end of it. I don’t 
mention the dramamine tablet I took at 
3:30 p.m. or tell him what kind of expe- 
rience I have had. 

The boat landing is on the east side of 
Rio Sia just south of the river’s last bend 
to the northwest. The red mud bank is 


Looking east at low tide 
All photographs and map by author 


slippery, sloping steeply down to the 
water, crowded with boats and fisher- 
men. The river here is thirty to fifty feet 
wide, a light muddy green when the tide 
is out. With the tide, the river widens a 
few feet turning a darker clear green. 
Mangrove thickets cover the opposite 
bank. Pelicans and a variety of other birds 
perch in the branches, watching the ac- 
tivities below. 

Fishing boats come in all sizes — 
simple dugout paddle canoes eight feet 
long, dugout canoes with outboard mo- 
tors, twenty foot factory-made fiberglass 
launches fitted out with still more power- 
ful motors. All are equipped with the 
same basic gear: paddles and/or motors, 
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nets, anchors, buoys, and gasoline torches. 
Some are painted, but most are not. Many 
bear female names. 

My boat, the Maira Alexandra, started 
out as a simple dugout canoe ten feet 
long. A board added at the top made it 
deeper and wider anda little longer at the 


My hotel overlooks the water, set against a hill 
that anchors the east end of the beach. A 
stairstep construction, it has grown up the 
hillside with piecemeal additions. 
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bow. To this they nailed another board 
for a broader working surface all around 
and put seats in the stern and bow. A hoe- 
handle-size stick wedged between the 
sides ahead of the bow seat, reinforces the 
boat against the pounding of waves, while 
balsa logs some eight inches in diameter, 
lashed on each side at water level, offer 
additional stability. Blue on the bottom 
and orange on the top, the Maira 
Alexandra stands apart with its colors 
and its 588cc Chrysler outboard motor. 


Most other boats have Yamahas. 

As Miguel and his helper, Omar, has- 
ten to get underway, my heart pounds. I 
help push the boat out, then, following 
Miguel’s instructions, take up my place 
on the bow seat. The boat wobbles as the 
others climb in. I sense that it is awfully 
narrow and shallow. I am reassured by 
their quiet confidence and skill. Miguel 
cranks the motor, and the Maira 
Alexandra eases forward and levels out 
on the smooth waters of the Rio Sua. 

T have faced many kinds of danger 
in my life, and I’m really not afraid 
now. I know that I’m in for an adven- 
ture. 
Rounding the bend to the north- 
west, we overtake two dugouts. In 
each stands a man, polling towards 
the ocean. I think back on my own 
experience, polling pirogues down 
the bayous and rivers of southern 
Mississippi when I was a young boy 
and later in life seeing similar scenes 
of stilt houses, mud flats, and man- 
groves on small rivers in Florida, 
Argentina, and South East Asia. If 
these men can put out to sea in their 
small dugouts, the Maira Alexandra 
has it made. 

Coming around the bend to the 
southeast, we run aground. The tide is 
not yet high enough, the river still 
restricted toa narrowchannel, Miguel 
instantly kills the motor and he and 
Omar jump into the shallow water. 
They pull and push. It hangs up again 
but when] start to jump out, they both 
protest loudly. Well, that is okay with 
me but I think my offer has impressed 
them. Step by step, they urge the boat 
along through water that inches 
higher on their legs. We are among 
the first boats to leave. 

Dozens of villagers are out on the 
beach watching. They wave at the 
fishermen. On the tourist end some 
are playing games, swimming, walk- 
ing the beach, and drinking and lis- 


Most of the fishermen live along the 
west end of the beach and back along the 
river in a jumble of weathered houses made 
of unpainted bamboo, palm branches, 
wood, tin and concrete blocks. 


tening to music in the palm-roofed bars 
near the water. 

Suddenly a jolting breaker broadsides 
us splashing water over the boat. Omar 
and Miguel jerk the boat around to face 
the waves, and very nearly swamp us as 
they scramble back in. I’m on full alert, 
glancing back at the pueblo and wonder- 
ing if I’ll see it again. Miguel cranks the 
motor and gives it max throttle. The bow 
planes upward and over the waves. In 
front, Omar holds tight to the sides. It 
suddenly dawns on me that he is the 
one who is paying for taking me with 
them. I’m on his seat. 

It has taken us 20 minutes to get 
here. The sun is setting. Clearing the 
breakers, we turn west lunging and 
pounding through the waves. The 
faster we go, the more stable the boat 
feels. I let myself enjoy the clear blue 
sky, the pleasant temperature, the 
wind, the spellbinding sunset, and the 
dense clouds of birds flying by to roost 
on the island off to port. 

Twenty minutes further on we en- 
counter another boat much like ours 
but dead in the water. While Omar 
and I struggle to hold the tossing boats 
together and keep our fingers from 
getting crushed, Miguel and the other 
fisherman swap spark plugs and make 
adjustments, all without dropping 
anything. 

While they work, several boats pass 
us, One a very small dugout like the 
two we passed in the river, with a 
single fisherman standing and pad- 
dling along. “How can he possibly 
keep his balance!” I wonder.“‘He must 
have left the river long before we 
did.” Another boat like ours speeds by 
towing three small dugouts. We are 
losing our lead in a serious race to the 
fishing grounds. 

Finally, after twenty-five minutes, 
both motors start. We are underway, 
Miguel giving the motor full throttle, 
his jaw set with determination. “This 
Chrysler is the worst motor ever 
made,” he informs me. “A Yamaha 
will last 10 years, this one only two to 
four.” I hold on tight, and pray it 
won’t quit on us tonight. 


The tourist end of the beach. 


A half hour goes by. Omar shouts, 
“This is a good place!” Miguel-shouts 
back, “No. Let’s go farther!” Omar 
insists, “But the water is dark here!” 
Ican’t tell whether the water is dark or 
not. There is not enough daylight. Miguel 
says, “Okay, Let’s do it.” He kills the 
motor, and immediately the boat begins 
to bob and roll, rise and fall. I clutch the 
sides until Omar taps me on the shoulder 
and says, “Let’s change places,” And so 
begins my intimate relationship with the 
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stick -- my new seat. 

The fishermen labor with impressive 
efficiency. From under his seat, Miguel 
produces a gasoline torch. It’s a tin can 
six inches high. A wick of wadded cotton 
rope sticks out through a hole in the top. 
He carefully fills the can, soaking the 
wick with gasoline. After washing gaso- 
line off his hands with ocean water, he 


Some of the fishermen's houses have 
makeshift walls of tin, wood and bamboo to 
protect them from the ocean spray. 


hands it back to Omar who puts it down 
in front of me. He does not light it. 

Meanwhile, Omar has taken the plas- 
tic cover off the net and hands it to me. I 
fold it and put it on the stick under me as 
a pad. It doesn’t help. 

Miguel maneuvers the boat, keeping 
the bow headed into the five to ten foot 


Miguel and Omar prepare the 
Mcira Alexandra, morning before launch. 
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swells, sometimes using the motor, but 
doing most of the work with his paddle. 
Every time the boat slips even a little 
sideways, things gets rough. It’s a lot like 
riding a horse. I keep my center of gravity 
as low as possible, relax, and go with the 
flow. 

The net looks about 2 1/2 feet wide, 
with a one-inch mesh of small nylon 
thread. A small rope running along the 
bottom supports lead weights about every 


3 feet. Cork floats opposite the weights 

provide buoyancy. The netting comes 

from Japan and the fishermen buy it in 

Esmeraldas or Muisne. This morning 

Alfredo and Ruperto took me back among 

their houses, where tourists don’t go. 

Here] saw the men working on their nets, 

attaching weights and floats with amaz- 

ing skill and speed. An expert can as- 
semble 300 meters a day. 

The first thing tossed into the water is 
a crude homemade buoy -- a wooden 
stick maybe three feet long witha flag 
on top and three plastic bottles on the 
bottom that act as floats. A stone on 
a long rope acts as anchor. To this, 
Omar attaches the net and, lifting it 
off the pile, lays it into the water 
while Miguel keeps the boat moving. 
It all reminds me of a parachute 
feeding out of its backpack; the suc- 
cess of the deployment is in the pack- 
ing. I would like to take pictures but 
have only two frames left for the 
catch. 

‘*How long is the net!?’’ I shout. 
‘*Eight hundred meters!’’ yells 
Miguel. Can that be? ‘Eight hun- 
dred meters!?’’ ‘“Yes, 800 meters!’’ 
I settle in for a long night. 

After a while, they throw over- 
boarda large piece of white styrofoam 
that’s attached to the net by a long 
line. I surmise it might mark the 
midpoint of the net. My butt aches, 

I’m soaking wet, and the homemade 

anchor is gouging me painfully in the 

back. 

I see what looks like a school of 
dolphins. ‘“They are rays!’’ shouts 
Miguel. I look closer. They are rays, 
jumping and flipping several feet into 
the air. ‘“We also have sharks out 
here!’ And that’s not all. Several 
people in Sua told me stories about 
Columbian pirates attacking and kill- 
ing fishermen and stealing their mo- 
tors and fish. One told me that the 
whole coast was becoming dangerous 
while another noted that some of the 
fishermen carry guns for protection. 
No matter. I have nothing of value 
except my cameraand $12.50 in sucres 


The net, fish, shrimp are all piled in what 
appears to be a confused mess. 


for a tip, even though Miguel said he 
wouldn’t charge anything. For the rest, 
I’m only wearing old jeans, a blue work 
shirt, old running shoes, a floppy bush 
hat, and an ironman watch. I can shuck 
them all if] have to as long asI don’t lose 
the other dramamine tablet in my shirt 
pocket. 

I draw my knees up close, even though 
the air is warm and pleasant. The last 
buoy goes overboard. It has taken more 
than an hour but the net is out, and I now 
believe it is indeed 800 meters long. 

Darkness has overtaken us. Omar and 
I change places again, as he drops the 
anchor. ‘‘What 
now?’’ I ask. ‘‘We 
wait,’’ Miguel says. 

The fishermen re- 
lax. We talk in the 
dark. They are curi- 
ous about my back- 
ground and pleased, 
I think, that I’m in- 
terested in theirs. I’ve 
scored a point or two 
by not getting sea- 
sick or losing my bal- 
ance in the boat. 

Miguel and I dis- 
cover that we’ve both 
beenarmy paratroop- 
ers. He’s been to Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, 
and Brazil and in 
Ecuador toplaces like 
Guayaquil, Cuenca, 
Loja, Riobamba, 
Quito, and Esmer- 
aldas. He, like some 
others I’ve met, re- 
turned to Sia from 
jobs elsewhere be- 
cause he likes the 
place and the 
fishermen’s life. 
Omar isyounger than 
Miguel. All I ever learn about him is that 
he has not beenin the army. I hear Miguel 
tell Omar, ‘‘He is a good man,’’ (buen 
hombre). I like that, but don’t let on that 
I notice. 

The ocean is alive with the tiny torch 
lights of thirty to fifty other boats, some 
within half a mile of us, though most are 


1, Hotel Chagra Ramos 
2. Boat Landing 


further off. How, I wonder, do they avoid 
crossing over and tangling their nets. 
They help each other in emergencies but 
don’t seem to work together out here. 

Theenchanting lights all around blink 
on and off amid the swells, pitches and 
rolls, reflections dancing on thousands of 
wavelets. For this alone I would have 
made the trip. In the dark tranquility 
under the spell of the bobbing boat and 
lights, I think of sailing a boat to myste- 
rious and exotic places. 

These raptures end suddenly with a 
heave of my stomach and a feeling of 
nausea that brings to mind ghastly expe- 


tiously, and slip it unseen into my mouth. 
This is a giant tablet, three times as large 
as any I’ve seen before and, no doubt, 
much stronger by far. Blessed relief within 
my grasp, I realize all ofasudden, there’s 
nota drop of drinking water in the whole 
boat. Despite heroic efforts to produce 
saliva, my throat seizes up. The bitter 
taste alone would make a healthy man 
gag. At length, I get it down but the 
unpleasant after effects linger on. 

Miguel and Omar are engaged in a 
subdued conversation I can’t quite fol- 
low. I wonder how long we’ll have to 
wait. 

All thoughts of 
my discomfort van- 
ish when a small 
twinkling light I 
judge to be a half 
mile or so away 
suddenly flares 
into flame and 
quickly engulfs 
what must be a 
boat. In the glare I 
can see tiny fisher- 
men in the water 
splashing water at 
the boat. It doesn’t 
help. The fire goes 
out as quickly as it 
started. Perhaps 
they’ve swamped 
their boat, I think. 
Strangely, neither 
Miguel nor Omar 
comment on the 
tragedy. I’m grate- 
ful for Miguel’s 
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riences out of the past. Thirty years ago, 
sailing from Okinawa to Iriomote in the 
bow ofa flat-bottom navy transport ship, 
and a second time on a large troop ship 
somewhere between Okinawa and Cali- 
fornia, I felt seasick enough to die. Never 
again if I can help it. I locate the second 
dramamine tablet, unwrap it surrepti- 
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caution and care in 
preparing our own 
torch. 
Despite the haz- 
ards, the numbers 
of those who live 
by fishing have 
grown steadily. Quite a few have even 
grown wealthy, at least by local stan- 
dards. And as the catch has increased, 
markets have expanded as well as ways of 
getting the fish to market. All this has 
meant growth to the towns and villages 
along Ecuador’s coast. In 1986, Ecuador 
pulled ahead of Mexico, becoming the 
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‘El Peiion de Sia Hotel."' Might this be a 
harbinger of things to come? 


world’s leading exporter of shrimp. 
The fish, shrimp and lobsters in the 
waters off Sua are served in local cafes, 
restaurants and hotels. On an exception- 
ally good night, the catch of a single 
fisherman can weigh in at 200-300 
pounds, bringing in $25 to $50. Onabad 
night, he might catch nothing, not even 


enough to pay for the gasoline. 

The fishermen talk a lot about luck. 
Because they must be back at Sua before 
the tide goes out, they only have one 
chance in 24 hours to make a catch. 

There’s more to the fishing business 
in Sia than catching fish. Ecuador’s 
large refrigerated shrimp boats linger 
several miles offshore. They stay out two 
to three weeks ata time without returning 
to port atEsmeraldas or Guayaquil. Along 


Making necessary repairs on the nets. 


with shrimp, they catch a variety of 
fish also sold on the commercial mar- 
ket. Several of the larger launches at 
Sta make up a transport link between 
the shrimp boats and the markets. 
The local fishermen fish at night, 
usually with large-mesh nets for large 
fish, returning to Sua in the morning 
where they leave their nets. During 
the day they make trips out to the 
shrimp boats, hauling back bags of 
fish and shrimp packed in ice. From 
Sua, trucks haul fresh fish and shrimp 
to Santo Domingo de los Colorados, 
Quito, Esmeraldas, and other cities. 
A launch can haul 20-30 bags each 
trip, charging $15 to $20, 

“It’s time to go,’’ says Miguel. 
With the anchor in the boat, Omar 
taps meon the shoulder. We pass each 
other carefully, and, once more, I 
settle myself back on the stick. Miguel 
holds the torch atarms length out over 
the water and lights it with a match 
that he has miraculously managed to 
keep dry. Then, with the torch blazing 
in front of me, Miguel cranks the 
motor and we head toward the net, 

Excitement mounts as the fisher- 
men haul in the net. It’s been out more 
than two hours. They are working 
together, standing on each side of the 
net. The torch light flickers. Match- 
ing their movements to the pitch and 
roll of the boat, they bring in the net. 
At the first heave, the torch slides 
along the seat towards the water, I 
grab it up. I feel I’m making myself 
useful. Omar works close enough to 
be burned by the flame. After each 
heave on the net Omar slaps his leg. 
It’s part of the rhythm of this intricate 
ritual. I think about moving the torch 
away from his leg and out of my face, but 
then they wouldn’t be able to see. So it 
just has to be this way. From time to time 
Miguel, using the paddle with one hand, 
corrects the boat’s attitude, but this never 
interrupts his working the net nor breaks 
the rhythm. A variety of small fish and 
shrimp are caught in the net, but, to my 
surprise, they don’t stop their work to 
remove them. The net, fish, shrimp are 
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all piled in what appears to be a confused 
mess. With each heave of the wet, heavy 
net, the boat lurches sideways and rolls 
back. Heave, lurch, roll, slap -- heave, 
lurch, roll, slap. I hold on tight, man the 
torch, watch them working, and adjust 
my position on the stick to relieve the 
pain. 

All at once the fishermen are hovered 
over the net gingerly untangling a preg- 
nant langostino. From somewhere, 
Miguel produces a five-gallon bucket 
and Omar drops their catch into 
it. The langostino immediately 
jumps out of the bucket and back 
into the ocean. Miguel appears 
angry and subjects Omar to what 
sounds like a considerable chew- 
ing out. Then, Miguel hands Omar 
some plastic tubes with several 
holes in each. Green, and about 
one and a half inches in diameter, 
the tubes just fit horizontally in 
the bucket. ‘‘It’s best to put the 
langostinos in these tubes before 
putting them in the bucket,”’ ex- 
plains Miguel. ““That way, they 
can’t jump out or bother each 
other.’’ Langostinos, it seems, are 
not like other shrimp. About eight 
to ten inches long, they look like 
slender lobsters but without the 
pinchers. They are eaten like lob- 
ster, and taste like lobster. 

From the fishermen, I have 
learned that special laboratories 
buy pregnant langostinos and 
grow the larva in covered con- 
crete pools. When large enough, 
they’re sold to the farms that pro- 
duce most of Ecuador’s shrimp. Such 
farms can breed their own, but langostino 
larva from the ocean are considered more 
hardy and resistent to disease. All this 
makes these langostinos very valuable, 
and each can bring in as much as $50 to 
$200. These are the waters where they 
are found, and these are the men who 
catch them. 

They return to their work hauling in 
the net. Heave, lurch, roll, slap -- heave, 
lurch, roll, slap. [hang on tighter and the 
net keeps piling up. 

Some days ago, an old woman in Sua 
told me,’’Fishing is a young man’s 


work.’’ She’s right, although I see some 
older men in the boats. It’s backbreaking 
work but they work on ceaselessly, seem- 
ing to get stronger with each heave and 
lurch, Braced, to keep from falling over- 
board, I realize I should be taking pic- 
tures. I fumble for my camera, get it ready 
and .. . they’ve stopped working. An- 
other pregnant langostino is caught in 
the net. This time Omar does it right, 
inserts the langostino in its tube and then 
into the bucket. I frame a shot... another 


The author, calm after the storm. 


langostino glistens in the net. This hap- 
pens three more times within a few min- 
utes. It’s becoming impossible to get a 
picture of them hauling in the net. 

I try to get in sync with the swaying of 
the boat. That way Ill be ready when 
they’re working. Another langostino. As 
Omar reaches for the bucket, we realize 
at once there are no more tubes. I’m still 
sitting on the plastic cover, the only 
padding between me and the stick. We 
can use it asa lid for the bucket, I suggest. 


My offer is greeted with delight. Alas, 
I’m now committed to holding this cover 
over the bucket, making it even more 
difficult to take pictures. I needa plan. By 
trial and error, I find I can hold on with 
one hand and hold the cover on the bucket 
with my knees. That leaves the torch. I 
still have to hold it, but I discover there’s 
a brief period just after each heave on the 
net and as the boat rights itself when I can 
set it down. I practice. Spreading my feet 
against the sides of the boat for stability, 
I experiment. Heave, lurch, put 
down the torch, roll, slap -- hang 
on, heave, lurch, put down the 
torch, roll, slap -- hang on, heave, 
lurch, put down the torch, roll, 
slap -- “‘By George, I’ve got it!”” 
It’s then I become aware of the 
ocean spray. Another problem. 
But worse than that, with every 
slap of his leg, Omar is splatter- 
ing water into my face. In the end 
Tsay, *“To hell with the water! I’m 
going for it!’’ I shoot the last two 
frames. 

With the camera stowed, I can 
lean back for a spell. My mouth is 
still power dry from the 
dramamine tablet. I’m dizzy from 
the constant rocking of the boat, 
my hands are bleeding, my knees 
ache, my feet and ankles are swol- 
len, and my butt? Well, it doesn’t 
hurt so much anymore, but only 
because it’s numb. On the other 
hand, my back throbs and!’ mstill 
being gouged by the anchor. On 
top of it all, I’m soaked. Still and 
all, I’m happy. “‘I’m doing it!”’ 

As the last buoy comes over the side, 
Miguel douses the torch. For the first 
time since we got into the boat, Omar sits 
down. Miguel revs the motor and the boat 
lunges forward, banks into a sharp turn, 
and straightens out, headed back to Sia. 
Hauling in the net took more than an 
hour. 

Traveling in the dark, we are clipping 
along about as fast as I’ve ever gone ina 
boat this size. At this speed the boat 
pounds through and over the waves. We 
overtake several boats, torches alight. A 
few are still fishing, but others are lining 
up for the trip back. The wind and spray 
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feel good on my back. 

There’s no talk now, the fishermen 
anticipating the end game of this opera- 
tion. I watch the stars and the foamy wake 
that spreads back on both sides. I shield 
my camera and now and then raise my 
paralyzed butt off the stick. 

Everything suggests we’ ve had a good 
catch. It looks like some 200 small fish 
and 100 shrimp in the net. There must be 
15 langostinos in the bucket. If they can 
sell just one of these langostinos to a 
laboratory, we’ve had an exceptional 
catch. 

Ahead, is Sua, now a distant line of 
tiny beach lights appearing from behind 
the island. 

Near shore, Miguel grabs the bucket 
from between my knees and jumps over- 
board, He tells Omar to take us on around 
to the landing. Omar, assuming an air of 
authority, moves into Miguel’s seat and 
pulls the cord on the outboard, Nothing 
happens. Over and over he pulls the cord 
as we drift aimlessly, going nowhere. 
The slower boats glide past on their way 
back home. 

Miguel returns and throws himself 
over the side running Omar out of his 
place. He has been waiting for us at the 
boat landing and is furious. You guessed 
it, another chewing out. Miguel adjusts 
something or other, yanks the cord, and 
the boat churns into the sharp left turn 
and glides on in. 

Boats, fishermen, and villagers crowd 
the landing. Miguel squeezes the Maira 
Alexandra between two other boats and 
jumps into the water. ‘‘It wentreal well,”’ 
he responds to someone on shore. ‘‘He is 
a good man.’’ I’m pleased. He thinks I 
brought them good luck. 

The stick has taken its toll. Not only is 
my rump numb, my legs have fallen 
asleep. I manage to get up and wobble 
along until I get a foot onto the muddy 
bank. Hands reach out to help but I wave 
them off. Soon I’m steady enough to 
make my way up the slippery bank, my 
dignity intact. 

As I turn to thank the fishermen, 
Miguel places two large langostinos in 
my hand and quickly heads to his boat. I 
call him back, thank him yet again, and 
place the wad of wet sucres in his hand. 


He pockets it without a glance. Waving 
goodbye to all the fishermen, I weave up 
the muddy street, leaving my friends to 
many more hours of back-breaking work 
sorting fish, shrimp, and net, and mak- 
ing necessary repairs. Indeed, their lot is 
a “‘young man’s work.’’ Tired, wet, 
numb, drowsy, and parched, my feet 
heavy with mud, I meander in the dark 
toward the hotel. For all that, I’m as high 
as a kite on emotions and memories. 

Over an early breakfast on the hotel 
patio, I tuck into my two langostinos, 
superbly prepared by the hotel chef. Un- 
der a clear blue sky and looking out over 
the calm morning ocean, I think about 
the fishermen of Sta. Something is miss- 
ing. I cancel my taxi. I must stay another 
day. What am I’m looking for? 

The tide is out. A few tourists lazily 
wade along the beach, drinking, and 
listening to music. Down the beach fish- 
ermen are playing volleyball and soccer 
on the sand bar, their families watching. 
Others are mending nets, but all take 
interest in the games. There is great 
vitality and happiness. 

Later, slowly walking through the 
pueblo, I call to mind the words of a local 
woman, ‘“Life for the fishermen is better 
now than before.” It’s true, no doubt. 
Most of the fishermen’s houses have 
electricity, even television, as can be seen 
from the antennas sprouting on the roofs. 
Clean drinking water, as well, is piped 
in, Heating and cooling? Not necessary 
in Sia. Then too, the primary and sec- 
ondary schools can point with pride to 
seven teachers each. Finally, a small 
medical clinic services the community. 
To all appearances, the children and 
adults are healthy and in good physical 
condition. When I comment to a woman 
on the health and happiness of her chil- 
dren, she replies, ‘‘Of course, they eat 
fish.”’ 

On a hillside to the southeast, I look 
over all of Sua. In the distance, a white 
building catches my attention, a dot in 
the center of the pueblo. I make my way 
toward it, and soon I can read its large 
sign, ‘‘El Pefién de Sua Hotel.’’ Might 
this be a harbinger of things to come? 

Soon, on the roof, I’m talking to the 
hotel manager. She points to the hill at 


the west end of the beach, now the prop- 
erty of a hotel chain. She points to an- 
other hill at the east end of the beach, 
owned by another luxury hotel chain. It’s 
easy to see what lies ahead for Sua, the 
coming transformation that will bring 
modern hotels, casinos, restaurants, bars, 
shops, marinas, large neon signs, bright 
lights, paved streets, and parking lots. 

The sun is setting as I step back into 
the street. Sua is not a case of tourism 
assaulting paradise. Fishing and tourism 
have grown together over the last thirty 
years. But hotels and residentials are 
inexorably encroaching upon the 
fishermen’s life. 

This is likely to accelerate as more big 
hotels move in, making the fishermen 
offers they can’t refuse. Those tempted to 
sell know that giving up their property is 
to give up a life they can never enjoy 
again. 

Back on the beach I see three dogs on 
the deserted sand bar. Two dogs, one 
resembling a doberman, the other a black 
and tan coon hound, are attacking a 
smaller dog. The little dog, a mix of 
beagle and something else, doesn’t fight. 
I watch while the large dogs repeatedly 
lunge at the smaller dog, tossing it in the 
air, over and over. The smaller dog 
doesn’t bark. It doesn’t run. The one- 
sided attack drags on for an awful 15 
minutes. At last someone from the tourist 
area calls the large dogs off. Cautiously, 
the small dog gets up and trots away 
towards the pueblo. 

A symbol of the future? 

Is there a life for the fishermen in the 
Sta of the future? Where will they live? 
What jobs will they have? Will their lives 
be better or worse. They are happy now, 
or at least as happy as any human beings 
I have ever known. I don’t see this much 
happiness for them if the pueblo develops 
as it seems destined. Am I right? Overly 
pessimistic? Just realistic? Who can say? 
Someone once told me, I ‘‘see with dif- 
ferent eyes.’’ Perhaps I do. 
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Chile's Ghosts 


by Tracey Tomashpol 


hat can you do in a 
country that stretches 
more than 2700 miles 
long from top to bot- 
tom, averages about 
100 miles in width, and is bordered by 
the Pacific Ocean to the west and the 
Andes mountains to the east? Many of 
the 59,000 American visitors to Chile 
last year did the obvious: they visited the 
beaches, skied in the Andes, and hiked 
the coastal highways; they flocked to the 
beautiful Lakes region and trekked 


through Patagonia. But there is more to 
Chile than Santiago and points south- 
ward. For travelers who are willing to go 
off the beaten path, northern Chile offers 
experiences that mix American frontier 
life with Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

In the section of Chile known as the 
“*Norte Grande’’ lies some of the most 
arid and inhospitable terrain on the planet 
-- the Atacama Desert. Most North 
American travelers who venture to north- 
ern Chile have one destination in mind: 
San Pedro de Atacama, famous for its 


The miners in Humberstone lived in 
hundreds of white stucco buildings, Photo by 
Farron Brougher 


mummies, archacological ruins and the 
well-known Valley of the Moon. The 
traveler witha few more days and dollars 
to spend could invest in a “‘Chile North”’ 
air pass from Ladeco or LanChile and 
head further north to Iquique, where 
some of the best ghost towns in the 
country await. 

Before you visit the ghost towns of the 
Atacama, stop in Iquique (pronounced 
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E-kéy-kay), about 1200 miles north of 
Santiago, a three-hour flight via Ladeco 
(with a half-hour stop in Antofagasta)or 
a thirty-hour bus ride. Like many other 
Chilean airports, Iquique handles both 
commercial and military traffic, so don’t 
plan ontaking any pictures when you get 
off the plane. You’re in a military en- 
clave for the next several miles as you 
drive along the coastal highway to the 
city. To the east, a completely empty 
strip of sand stretches for a few miles, 
rising up into sand dunes backed by 
mountains. The Pacific Ocean lies west, 
its blue waters crashing over narrow 
beaches and leaving a lacy ribbon of 
foam along the black rocks. There is no 
vegetation -- no trees, no weeds, no grass 
or shrubs. The only colors besides the 
blue of sea and sky and the brown of the 
sand comes from the billboards that 
hawk the products available in Iquique’s 


The buildings in Humberstone are topped 
by metal roofs which help to reflect 
the desert's heat. Photo by Farron Brougher 


giant Zona Libre. 

This Free Zone, or Zofri, as the locals 
call it, is designed to allow people in 
remote parts of the country to benefit 
from duty-free imports and thus, so the 
logic goes, help spur economic develop- 
ment. What it actually offers is a bo- 
nanza of shopping opportunities 


There is no vegetation 
-- no trees, no weeds, 
no grass or shrubs. 


that both Chileans, Bolivians, and Peru- 
vians take advantage of, and the bill- 
boards reel off name after name of famil- 
iar products: Rubbermaid, Black and 
Decker, Johnny Walker, Skil. Of course, 
when the winds blow hard from the east, 
enough sand is swept off the dunes to 
obscure not only the billboards, but the 
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road itself. This can make arriving in the 
city itself a slightly unnerving experi- 
ence. 

Northern Chile is rich in ghost towns 
because it was once rich in the ‘‘white 
gold’’ ofnitrates, or salitre, as itiscalled 
in Spanish. A critical ingredient in gun- 
powder manufacturing, nitrate sales pro- 
vided most of Chile’s export earnings 
during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, creating a boom at- 
mosphere much like that found in 
America’s western frontier. Miners 
poured into northern Chile, populating 
hundreds of oficinas. The oficinas, or 
offices, took their names from the pur- 
chasing agent’s office, which was the 
center of business where ore was sold. 
Nitrates left the country via Iquique’s 
port, and homes of the nitrate barons 
still line Avenida Balmaceda. These 
homes, painted in pastel hues and deco- 
rated with elaborate wood facades, re- 
tain a faded elegance today, and they are 
one of the features setting Iquique apart 
from many other Chilean cities. 


Before setting off on your ghost town 
adventures, take time to explore the city. 
The Plaza de Armas offers some wel- 
come greenery in the harsh desert land- 
scape, and like most South American 
plazas, it becomes liveliest after dark. 
As the sun goes down, the large black 
buzzards that roost in the palm trees of 
the Plaza come swooping home, settling 
in groups in the tops of the trees, appar- 
ently oblivious to the noise and lights 
that fill the plaza throughout the night. 
Meanwhile vendors bring out tricycles 
set inside wooden cars and trucks for the 
children to pedal around in, and by nine 
o’clock the young soldiers and naval 
officers from the local bases have put on 
their finest dress uniforms and are stroll- 
ing in groups of three and four. 

Street entertainment retains an hon- 
orable place in South America, and 
Iquique is no exception, offering three 
different ‘‘shows’’ on my last visit. One 
young man performed a regular Michael 
Jackson imitation, complete with the 
lock of hair over his eyes, dramatic 


dance steps (sometimes ending disas- 
trously), and pounding music. He’s been 
performing for more than a year now, a 
tribute either to his skills or to the lack of 
other cheap entertainment in Iquique. A 
group of young men performed tradi- 
tional Chilean music, guitars and flutes 


One young man performs a 
regular Michael Jackson 
imitation. 


blending harmoniously, even while com- 
peting with ‘‘Michael.’’ And a pair of 
clowns offered a patter of street commen- 
tary and jokes that drew the largest crowd. 
More sophisticated entertainment can be 
found at the casino along the beach. 
During the day plan to visit the Naval 
Museum near the waterfront, where the 
brave deeds of Arturo Pratt, oneof Chile’s 


greatest naval heroes, are commemo- 
rated, A harbor tour will bring you to the 
buoy marking the final resting site of 
Pratt’s ship, the ‘‘Esmeralda,’’ and will 
give you a fine view of the harbor and the 
sea lions as well. Sun bathers will find 
plenty of beaches south of the city, but the 
wet suits worn by the surfers provide a 
quick clue to the water temperature, even 
during the hottest part of the summer. 
When you tire of the sun glare, spend an 
hour or so in the Museo Regional. Like 
all museums in the north, it provides 
some obligatory mummies grinning un- 
der woven hats, but it also has some very 
good displays on the history of nitrate 
mining. It’s worth a trip before you head 
out to the old nitrate towns. 

Get an early start for your trip to 
Humberstone and Huara, especially dur- 
ing the summer months of December 
through March, and bring bottled water 
with you. Both towns are easy to find and 


Four simple crosses mark the graves of young 
people who died within the last five years. 
Photo by Garron Brougher 
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require no special vehicles -- as long as 
you stay on the road. To reach 
Humberstone, simply drive east on 
Avenida Bulnes to where it joins Route 
65. The road out of Iquique will wind 
southeast, carrying you up several switch 
backs and behind the large sand dune 
that towers over the city. Within a few 
minutes Iquique, and the Pacific Ocean, 
fade like mirages. Then, after passing 
througha bleak collection of small houses 
in the sand-scrubbed town of Alto 
Hospicio, the road winds through an 
astonishingly empty desert landscape 
towards Humberstone. This is the world’s 
most perfect desert, a place so dry that 
there are spots where, for more than five 
hundred years, no rainfall has ever been 
recorded. There is nothing but sand and 
rocks and the small roadside shrines 
commemorating accident victims with 
miniature white churches decorated with 
slivers of colored glass, faded Chilean 
flags, and dusty license plates. 

Itis impossible to miss Humberstone. 
Just a few kilometers before the Pan 
American Highway, it is an improbable 
jumble of white buildings and smelter 
towers that rises up out of the desert and, 
as befits its status as a national monu- 
ment, a sign announces its presence. Just 
across the highway from the town is a 
small parking lot, with a refreshment 
stand selling slightly-cooled Cokes and 
reproduction photographs from the early 
days of the town. There are usually a few 
Chilean visitors roaming the town, and 
on Saturdays one of the eight people still 
living there will probably offer to give 
you the guided tour (about $3.00). It’s an 
offer you don’t really have the option of 
turning down, but it’s not a bad way to 
see some of the more hidden sights. 

Even without a guide it’s easy to 
catch most of the town’s highlights. The 
Plaza de Armas, still holding the skel- 
etons of tamarugal trees, is surrounded 
by some of the most important buildings 
in Humberstone. The church is still used 
a few times each year and is newer than 
most of the other buildings. Across the 
Plaza stands the old theater where Caruso 
once sang, or so the rumors say. Graffiti 
scars most of the walls, but the seats 
remain intact and in the sighing of the 


wind outside it’s easy to imagine the 
sound of distant applause. 

For Americans used to the perils of 
western ghost towns, Humberstone and 
other Chilean ruins are a pleasant sur- 
prise, because there are no snakes, poi- 
sonous lizards, scorpions, or ant hills. 
This section of the desert is as animal- 
free as the moon. So head back into the 
shadowed ruins of the hotel and bath- 
house on the north side of the plaza. The 
changing rooms for the public swim- 
ming pool still stand, while the pool 
itself remains a curiosity. Made of riv- 
eted steel, it had no real shallpw end but 


This is... a place so 
dry that there are spots 
where, for more than five 
hundred years, no rainfall 
has ever been recorded. 


sloped quickly in towards the middle. A 
viewing stand covered with woven reeds 
shaded those who came to watch, and a 
tall wooden diving board offered miners 
- or their children - a way to display their 
talents. 

Behind the homes and small store- 
fronts that made up the town stand the 
ruins of the processing plant. Climb up 
the hill nearby and you will be rewarded 
with a panoramic view of the desert and 
town. The ruins of the plant are more 
decrepit than the town, probably be- 
cause, after the final shutdown in the 
early 1960’s, people came through scay- 
enging for metal and usable scrap mate- 
rial. Many of the buildings are tightly 
sealed, although it’s easy to peer into 
others and see the crumbling wood frames 
and scattered metalworking machines. 

If you’ve taken the “tour,” you'll 
have the opportunity to purchase either 
cold drinks, which are usually welcome 
after walking around in the heat and 
wind, or various “souvenirs” of the 
town. These “souvenirs” offer a fasci- 
nating glimpse into Humberstone’ his- 
tory, and fora few dollars you can pur- 
chase a piece of history. Some of the 


The swimming pool, made of sheets of steel 
riveted together, lies rusting in the sun while the 
wooden diving board is slowly rotting away. 
Photo by Tracy Tomashpol 


items include the scrip, or money issued 
by the company, old purchasing state- 
ments, miners time cards, and letters 
written on thin onion-skin paper that is 
brittle and torn. 

As you leave Humberstone, continue 
east to the Pan-American Highway and 
head north towards Arica, where your 
next stop will be Huara. Founded in 
1885, during the peak days of nitrate 
production its population swelled to more 
than 7,000 people. It’s hard not to reflect 
on how devastating the introduction of 
synthetic nitrates was to this area. Ni- 
trate production began in this part of the 
country as early as 1810, when Peru 
controlled the territory. In 1840, 73,000 
tons annually were exported; by 1917, 
the production exceeded 3 million tons 
per year. Chilean nitrate production ac- 
counted for 65% of the world's output in 
1910, yet by the 1950’s that number had 
fallen to less than 3%. The mines folded 
and the people left. On either side of the 
road you will see the crumbling ruins of 
Oficina Baquedano, Of. Mapocho, Of. 
Santiago, and others. Usually the only 
thing left are the remains of houses and 
shops, stone buildings wearing away to 
heaps of rubble. Huara offers a little 
more. 

First of all, more than 400 people still 
call it home. Enough of the original 
town remains so that wandering the 
Streets will give you the sensation of 
being in one of those apocalyptic sci- 
ence-fiction movies of the 1950s. A 
plague has wiped out most of the world, 
and you are left alone in a deserted city. 
Huara has a well-maintained swimming 
pool, a school, and a carabifieros (Chil- 
ean police force) station, yet in every 
block, the majority of the houses are 
collapsing, the doors sealed with heavy 
locks. On the main street in town, near 
the Plaza, a long line of granite benches, 
some still standing, others tumbled on 
their sides, offer shady seating under 


Each year some of the surviving 
Humberstone miners return to walk the streets. 
Photo by Tracy Tomashpol. 
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woven cane canopies. 

The dogs that roam the town bark at 
strangers, but the people barely glance at 
you, particularly when the sun is strong 
overhead. A few notices taped to the 
walls alert the townspeople to an upcom- 
ing meeting to discuss the purchase of 
sewing machines to help 
Huara’s women make 
clothing to sell. The res- 
taurantat the edge of town 
by the Pan-American sells 
drinks, gum, empanadas, 
and cheap sandwiches. 
Visit the church for a 
glimpse of more than or- 
dinarily lurid statues of 
the crucified Christ, and 
then head back south of 
town to view the cem- 
etery. 

When wearrived at the 
cemetery, a group of eight 
or ten mourners were just 
leaving. Two older 
women, dressed in hot- 
looking black wool, were 
supported by other family 
members and helped into 
a waiting taxi. Some of 
the younger members of 
the family stuck their 
heads under the tap out- 
side the cemetery gates, 
trying to cool down be- 
fore entering the 
blisteringly hot cars. A 
few faded plastic flowers 
blew past. 

Inside, the cemetery at 
first glance was surpris- 
ingly like some older cem- 
eteries in Utah or New 
Mexico. Hundreds, per- 
haps. thousands, of 
wooden crosses stretched across the sand, 
some tilted crazily, others surrounded by 
rude wooden fences adorned with an- 
cient plastic wreaths. A few stone slabs 
covered some graves, and on these the 
names could still be read. A section of 
ground had collapsed in one place, and 
in the hole could be seen scraps of trash, 
old newspapers, soda cans . . . and four 
or five rude wooden coffins. Nor were 


these the only coffins that had been 
exposed. Near the entrance a freestand- 
ing section of adobe held three layers of 
former inhabitants. The top section, per- 
haps because of some freakish combina- 
tion of earthquake, the erosion of wind 
and sand, and the passage of time, lay 


In Huara, time and vandals have 
opened the graves. Photo by TracyTomashpol. 


exposing a dozen coffins to view. 
These were the coffins of poor people. 
Plain wood, unadorned by any fancy 
carvings or handles, had been neatly 
shaped and nailed together. At one time 
the lids too had been nailed shut, but 
some unknown vandal had pried off the 
lids. In one, the bones jumbled together 


in a mass, the clothing mainly faded, and 
in the middle of everything sat a skull 
with a thick lock of black hair still curled. 
Nearby another coffin lay, still mainly 
covered in the hard earth, but its open top 
revealed the sturdy work boots of some 
long-dead worker, his arms still crossed, 
the bones ending in whit- 
ened knobs. 

Huara, like Humber- 
stone, is best visited when 
the sun is up. It’s easier to 
imagine the town full of 
life, and much less likely 
that you will run into the 
ghosts that surely still 
haunt them both. Both 
towns have lost much, to 
time and to decades of 
scavengers, so when you 
leave, take nothing with 
you but memories. 

ok 

Tracy Tomashopol is 
the International Market- 
ing Manager for an indus- 
trial supplies company 
located in Elmhurst Illi- 
nois. She began traveling 
to South America more 
than ten years ago, visit- 
ing copper mines and pin- 
ball palaces on her busi- 
ness trips and venturing 
off into the desert on her 
vacations. On her last 
business trip to Chile, she 
and her companion drove 
off the road for a special 
photograph. Hours later, 
the Pica carabifieros and 
the local fire department 
winched the truck from 
the seemingly solid desert 
sand. Moral for Chilean 
desert travelers: stay on the roads, bring 
water everywhere you travel and keep a 
compass handy. 

Farron Brougher is a freelance pho- 
tographer specializing in black-and- 
white pictures. He has printed and devel- 
oped his own photographs for more than 
twenty years, specializing in desert land- 
scapes, urban blight, and other lonely 
scenes, 
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July 4th— July 9th, 1995 


off 


Plus specially 
designed tours to 
Machu Picchu, 
Nazea, Cuzco, 


Chachapoyas & 


a benefit for the Bruning Museum 


Wilderness 
Travel crttroxxi, 1-809-368-2794 al 


Members, your Club has a prob- 
lem. It's a delicate matter which 
we've refrained from mentioning 
up til now, hoping that it would go 
away. Well, it hasn't. So, after 
much soul searching, we've de- 
cided to bring it up and seek a 
solution from the members who 
are basically at fault and must bear 
the responsibility for forcing us to 
raise this distressing subject at all. 

So what's the problem? The 
problem is this. For whatever rea- 
son, a sizeable number of Couple 
Members are breaking up. How 
do we know? It's simple. Four 
times a year, we hit the members 
up for a renewal. When the renewal 
forms come back... well, it's just awful. 
We open the evnvelope to renew what 
used to be the Couple Membership of 
Bob and Sally Faulkner, only to see 
“Sally” violently scratched out. Hank 
and Joan Smathers renewed every year 
like clockwork, but this year there's a 
rectangular hole in the renewal form 
where “Hank” used to be. You don't 
have to be a math wizard to see that just 
these two examples represent a net loss to 
the Club of $20. 

Twenty dollars! Actually, it's a whole 
lot more. This is money your Club needs. 
Why? To improve the magazine for one 
thing, maybe upgrade membership ser- 
vices, or give the overworked staff a little 
treat now and then, maybe even a small 
bonus or something at Christmas. 

Anyway, the Club is not about to sit by 
idly while all this is going on. You won't 
find Marianne looking at some hole in 
the membership form and saying, “Hey, 
guess what? John gave Martha the boot.” 
“Look here, Michelle axed Tom,” or 
“Milly dumped Fred.” No, your Club 
bleeds when this happens. We are more 
apt to feel that something wonderful has 
gone out of the world and we'll just have 
to forget about a postscript printer for a 
while. 

Listen, Members, you really want to 
get your magazine on time or get a re- 
sponse to your letter? Then try sticking 
together. Clean up your act and we'll 
clean up ours. In any event, it's our 
opinion that it's one thing to loathe your 


mate. It's another thing to shortchange 
your Club. Even if you can't stand your 
mate, you can stand by your Club. 

Now, you might say what members do 
is none of ourconcern. And that's true up 
toa point. The Club doesn't want to snoop 
into their private affairs, On the other 
hand, when you think about it, the mem- 
bership is, in a sense, our employer. 
Looked at this way, how would you like 
it if, every time your boss had a tiff with 
his wife or girlfriend, he up and docked 
your salary? You wouldn't. Well, we 
don't like it either. 

In any event, it's amoral outrage. Just 
because members can't get along is no 
reason why the Club should suffer. 
Worse, depriving your Club of $10 be- 
cause of some domestic quarrel shows a 
depth of selfishness, a self-centered atti- 
tude that almost certainly led to the 
breakup in the first place. 

Do we want our valued dues paying 
members at each other's throats? 

No, the proper response to the tragedy 
of divorce or a messy parting of the ways 
is to put the whole ugly scene quickly 
behind you and immediately renew as an 
Individual Member, And that goes for 
both victims of a regrettable, personal 
debacle. Always remember that yourClub 
is impartial and esteems both parties 
equally or, in the case of more deviant 
relationships, all three, four, or whatever, 
After all, it's none of our business and the 
Club should not be penalized because of 
its commendable neutrality. 

Neutral, yes. Indifferent, no. The truth 


is, we can no longer ignore the 
problem. 

What to do? Well, the Club is 
considering requiring Couple 
Members sign alittle contract that, 
if for whatever reasons they can't 
stay together, they agree to renew 
individually or, in the event that 
one is insolvent, the other renew 
him or herself and make a $30 
donation to the Club to cover rev- 
enue their squabbling has cost the 
Club. The Club feels that this policy 
would have the effect of encourag- 
ing the stability of relationships 
while not necessarily locking any- 
body into a hopeless and hateful 
situation in perpetuity. A member would 
retain the option of buying his or her way 
out, buta monetary penalty might give an 
impulsive member pause and make him 
or her think twice before stalking off ina 
huff over some trifle. 

Of course, we're not about to institute 
such a radical measure without running it 
by the members first. Still, we're confi- 
dent of support. After all, we can't have 
members hating each other if this is going 
to undermine the moral and financial 
foundations of the Club. In any case, the 
Club welcomes expressions of support 
for socking it to discordant couples and 
will consider publishing all letters prais- 
ing and condoning our point of view. 

Leaving this sordid matter aside, we 
are pleased to report that some members 
continue to support the Club beyond the 
bare minimum by becoming Contribut- 
ing, Supporting, Life and Afterlife Mem- 
bers. Donations of this nature, we have 
found over the years, are made by mem- 
bers who, as a group, are exceptionally 
mature, emotionally stable and never re- 
quire chastising in the pages of Club 
News. Our deep thanks, as always, to the 
following: 

Contributing 

Walter Barney, Kevin Burke, Carlos 
Chavez, Leon B. Cheek, III, Tayna & 
Jonathan Derksen, Peter Easdow, Steven 
Fastert, Dan Fox, Jan Frederick, Armin 
Hass, Martin Himmelfarb, Hanne 
Hoffman, Edward Jefforts, Lyle Jensen, 
Yurek Majcherczyk, Nik Millhouse, 
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Max Mitchell, Carrie Louise Miller Saxi- 
frage & Barry James Linnett Saxifrage, 
W.H. Steffen, Scott Swanson, Axel 
Wellhoener, Ann Winterbotham & 
George Campbell, Daniel G. Wood, Rich 
Young & Betsy Hessinger 
Supporting 

Jane Berger & Roger Gittines, Jon 
Huss & Anne MacKinnon, Mona 
Cantrell, Christopher Kennan, David 
McIntyre 
Life 

George R. Gonalves 


Quito Club News 

Well, folks, it happened. After years 
of anticipation and months of hammer- 
ing out the logistics, the Quito Clubhouse 
finally owns acomputer. Hold ona minute. 
Don't rush to your PCs and Macs expect- 
ing to hook up for a chat to ask about next 
week's weather or to down-load a hand- 
ful of reports on kayaking the Colca 
Canyon. We're not online yet. In fact, 
we're just rank beginners playing catchup, 
sneaking into the Twentieth Century just 
before itcloses. Imagine Homer Simpson 
struggling to master Pong in order to 
battle with Bart in the big, bad world of 
Nintendo. 

But, hey, we're psyched. Letters on the 
laser printer. Accounting by machine, 
not by hand. Computerized inventory. 
Hopefully, before too long we'll be wired 
to the mother ship in Ithaca, then to 
Lima, maybe even to a laptop or desktop 
near you. (But, please, don't hold your 
breath.) 

We recently paid a visit to the Lima 
Clubhouse. It was reassuring to see the 
place fairly packed with info-hungry 
members; things are definitely looking 
up for Peru travel. Richard was hospi- 
table enough to introduce us to his favor- 
ite, well, pub -- a stand-up, take-away 
cocktail joint in Barranco called 
Barman's, where the tenders serve up 
drinks in plastic jugs with screw-on caps, 
Next time you're in Lima, there's a better- 
than-average chance you'll find him there 


after club hours. 

During our two weeks away, Adam 
McClellan and Leslie Oestreicher, two 
bright and devoted members, filled in 
behind the-desk. Adam seems to have 
enjoyed volunteéring so much that he's 
making plans to return for a longer com- 
mitment. He can't say he wasn't suffi- 
ciently warned. 

Melanie is back in Quito as well and 
already the clubhouse feels more stable, 
like a ship with a strong anchor. (Actu- 
ally, since she added two kittens, Cholita 
and Cancla, to the house menagerie, 
Toledo 1254 has felt more like Noah's 
ark.) It was nice to spend our last few 
months, like the first, side by side with 
such a dedicated Club manager and 
overall great person. We'll miss her but 
plan to keep in close touch. 

- Logan and Heather 


Well,’ we've had a good year here in 
Quito with lots of new members and 
excellent help. lwish Heather and Logan 
could stay a little longer but they've got 
some very exciting plans ahead that can't 
be put off much longer. Heather landed a 
job working for the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment in Cuba; Logan will continue his 
freelance journalism in South America. 
Basically, they have a life. I'm not sure 
what that says about me after three-and- 
a-half years, but I was instructed by my 
Jefe Montague not to get a life -- and 
those who may have butted heads with 
that surly character know it's best to 
accept that this is my life. 

I'm happy to welcome back Saoirse 
McClory to our Ithaca office. With us 
from the beginnning, Saoirse served a 
big chunk of time, checked out for a few 
years and is finally returning to whip 
Don into shape. Por fin! Look forward to 
drastic improvements on that end. 

A reminder. Handcarries are encour- 
aged; just give Ithaca a call; they'll send 
you a big, smallish box of books (our 
livelihood), and we'll be super nice to you 
when you walk through the door with it. 
And, if you have any paperback books 
you can part with, bring them down. Our 
book exchange is lacking. Miami Her- 
ald, we love! Thanks. 

- Melanie 


Lima Club News 

What do Peter Frost, burnt retinas and 
New Age Travellers have in common? 
They all get involved with eclipses. Oc- 
tober proved to be another unseasonably 
busy month as hordes of astrologers, 
would be Shaman and party-goers de- 
scended upon the Lima clubhouse, fill- 
ing it, at times, to the gills. In what is fast 
becoming a tradition at the original, 
mother of all mother clubs, Jane and 
Richard pissed off with all the other 
thousands of party animals to search for 
totality in the altiplano, once again leav- 
ing Lluis to shoulder the burden of Infor- 
mation provision in the City of Kings. 

Club members, Dr. Dan Farberstein, 
mad professor extraordinaire and his labo- 
ratory assistant, Elisabeth, “I'm not a 
Hippy” Hutchison, struggled to keep up 
with the long legs of Chief Executives 
Letham and Elgar in search of the perfect 
“Diamond Ring Effect.” Potosi was 
unanimously voted best prospect so via 
Juliaca and La Paz we went. Jane's Ital- 
ian background came in useful when 
deciding where to go - Porco is an incred- 
ibly small town virtually on the centre 
line, in addition to being an incredibly 
juicy word in Italian. It was of course 
superlative, so adjectives will not be 
wasted on the subject. 

Elsewhere, members will be appalled 
to learn that Richard came shockingly 
close to death in the Europa Hotel in 

Continued next page 
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Puno. The shower, a typical electric one, 
shorted, exploded and burst into flames 
whilst the aforementioned Lima-joint top 
dog was attending to the 3-day growth. A 
short argument ensued in which not one 
Anglo-Saxon expletive was used. Rest 
assured, the facilities were undamaged. 

A recent visit by Gregory Deyer- 
menjian culminated in a slide show for 
members in the clubhouse, of his recent 
exploration of South Eastern Peruvian 
jungle and ruins. The talk was perfectly 


complemented by Richard's famous fresh 
corn soup. 

In public life, elections are duein Peru 
on 2 April, Fujimori is due to stand 
against another dozen or so candidates 
including Javier Perez de Cueller, ex- 
Secretary General of the UN, for those 
who care. Fuji's wife, Susanna, has been 
eliminated in the first rounds. 

Outside of Peru, the infamous Carlos 
Manrique has been captured in Miami, 
possibly to be extradited to pay the price 


of deceiving hundreds of thousands of 
Peruvians out of millions of dollars in 
Peru's own pyramid scheme. 

Members should also be aware of the 
hottest idea to hit post- or pre-meal ac- 
tivities in Barranco, Lima's trendier than 
trendy suburb - the drive-in cocktail bar. 
It's not obligatory for drivers to drink the 
super cheap drinks available, but they do 
anyway. Road crash statistics are not yet 
available. 

- Richard & Jane 


The Miami Herald 
International Edition 


For four decades, only one U. S. newspaper has made its repu- 


tation covering Latin America 


- The Miami Herald. That's why 


more English-language readers in more countries in Latin 
America read us than any other English-language newspaper. 


When traveling, look for us in major hotels and newsstands or 
call the local distributor. When at home, you can stay in touch 
with a mail subscription. 


Argentina 
Buenos Aires 315-1471 
307-1969 
Belize 
Belize City 2-77457 
Bolivia 
Santa Cruz 332-83-9] 
Brazil 

Rio De Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 


Chile 
Santiago 


537-5123 
251-4175 


632-3037 


Colombia 
Bogota 216-9271 
Costa Rica 
San Jose 259-5555 
Ecuador 
Guayaquil 
Quito 


285-946 
560-488 


El Salvador 
San Salvador 23-7335 
Guatemala 


Guatemala City 34-70-07 


Honduras 
Tegucigalpa 35-33-54 
Mexico 
Cancun 
Mexico City 


988-47733 
207-8100 


Nicaragua 
Managua 66-0550 
Panama 
Panama City 36-15-22 
24-55-55 
Peru 
Lima 75-80-25 
Venezuela 


Caracas 541-0389 


Call (305) 376-3202 for a free sample and more information. 


She"Aliami He Herald 


EXPLORE THE UNEXPLORED 
with 
INKA-RAY Adventures 
We offer unique and varied programs to nature enthusi- 
acts of all ages and nationalities; custom-taliored high 
Andean treks, exotic bird watching expeditions, trips to a 
Jungle camp on the Rio Chapare for white water rafting, to 
remote Inca indian villages, and to warm mineral springs. 


For Brochure or additional please contact 


information, 
R.D. Tucker, PO Box 500, Cochebamba, Bolivia 
Fax 581-42-82558 


LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) 
by subscribing to 


RAPA NUI JOURNAL 


the premier source for Easter Island events and scientific studies 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those interested In Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35. 
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The Celestine Prophecy 
JAMES REDFIELD 
Satori Publishing, 1993 


This book is hot stuff in the 
New Agecircles, having enjoyed 
great success through word of 
mouth and glowing reviews in 
likeminded publications. It pro- 
claims itself to offer ‘‘a compel- 
ling vision of the new spiritual 
understanding that is emerging 
in human culture.’’ And this 
would be fine and dandy, requir- 
ing neither acclaim nor reproach 
nor the slightest mention within 
the pages of the SAE, except for 
the fact that the setting for all the 
high-minded jinks contained 
therein is Peru. The unsuspect- 
ing Peruvianist or South Ameri- 
can explorer may be enticed and 
seduced by the first words seen at the top 
center of the book’s cover: “‘In the rain 
forests of Peru, an ancient manuscript 
has been discovered. Within its pages are 
9 key insights into life itself. . .’’ Yow! 
Let me see that! 

The chicanery and silliness that one 
may then find after beginning to read and 
turn pages are, it turns out, presaged by 
that front, and the back cover, which do 
a fine job of obscuring for the prospective 
reader whether this is fiction, an allegori- 
cal spiritual tale, or something based 
upon an actual experience. It’s described 
as an ‘‘adventure tale’’. . . as well as 
“Reading like a story of high adventure 
...” Most libraries file the book under 
new non-fiction, and many are those 
trusting souls who have read the whole 
thing believing that it’s real. 

However, for most readers of this re- 
view, it would not take long before a 
certain queasiness, a feeling that some- 
thing just ain’t right, comes on. It be- 
comes apparent -- from the screendoors 
slamming, the pickup trucks in every 
driveway out in the countryside, the 
multitude of English-speaking natives, 
and numerous other anomalous artifacts 
of daily life -- that the author is using an 
image of the (North) American rural 
southwest to portray what he thinks will 
pass as a dusty little exotic Latin Ameri- 


can country. And as for “‘Peru,’’ and the 
question as to whether the author has 
actually been there, or even closely read 
a book about the place or examined a 
map. . .well, the characters in The 
Celestine Prophesy drive from Lima to 
Machu Picchu. . . and they do it in about 
four hours; then they set off to drive to 
Iquitos. . . and on and on. Didn’tI once 
see something like this on ‘‘MacMillan 
& Wife?’’ 

The crux of the storyline is that there’s 
a manuscript there in Peru that the gov- 
ernment is trying to suppress by acquir- 
ing all its various fragments and copies 
and destroying them (this in today’s era 
of ubiquitous fotocopy and fax ma- 
chines!), while the good guys are them- 
selves trying to beat them to it and illu- 
mine the world with its insights. Oh, and 
the ancient ruins, called the Celestine 
Temples, where the manuscript was 
found, were originally built by ‘“‘the 
Mayans.”’ There’s lots of cops and rob- 
bers-type action, with Peruvian soldiers 
shooting at the New Age good guys at the 
drop of a hat, lots of hiding out in the 
woodlands, and the author even has a 
nice, weak, panicky female hanging onto 
him when the going gets tough. 

It would be one thing if the most 
egregious aspect of the book was the 
ludicrous and simplistic storyline. How- 


ever, one encounters here some- 
thing much more insidious. 
While couched within a ‘‘spiri- 
tual,’’ ‘‘evolved,’’ New Age, 
very ‘*90’s’’ self-perception, 
it’s really the same old stereo- 
types, the same old “‘Banana 
Republic’’ view of Latin 
America that Redfield brings 
along. The characters from 
North America and Europe are 
the enlightened seekers, con- 
tending against the big bad 
generalissimos and trigger- 
happy soldiers; and most of the 
other Peruvians, especially those 
that don’t spend all their time 
hanging out with foreigners, 
are pretty doltish. As for the 
manuscript and its prophesies, 
they portray a First-World, 
yuppie cosmology come true, 
tailor-made for a Nineties kinda guy even 
though written in the year 600 B.C. They 
foretell how we’re all in the midst of 
switching jobs frequently; and how a 
New Ageis coming soon in which money 
will not exist . . . before then, though, 
we'll see the spiritual ones among us 
starting to receive oodles of big bucks as 
overdue payment for their insights. The 
prophesies decry deforestation, yet have 
automation saving us through an in- 
crease in our free time. And although 
there are some good and sensible con- 
cepts contained with ‘“The Manuscript,”’ 
these could be more usefully gleaned 
from one’s old copies of Dale Carnegie 
and Og Mandino. 

An author doesn’t necessarily have to 
have actually spent time in the locale 
being written about . . . look at the 
definitive work of the old stay-at-home 
Prescott. That’s where homework and 
research and an educated sensitivity and 
imagination carry the day. Ifonly Redfield 
had been truly forethinking enough to 
have made the mysterious South Ameri- 
can country of ‘‘Surlandia’’ the setting 
for his tale, Peru may have lost a few 
tourists this year, but there’d also most 
likely be a lot fewer wide-eyed gringos 
wandering around asking silly questions, 
getting lost and stranded, and ending up 
disappointed. 

- Gregory Deyermenjian 
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EXPEDICIONES 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK... 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 


reserve. Write us: 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 

Fax: (84) 236706 
Tel: (84) 226671 


Buy/Sell Foreign Property? 
Listing homes, lots, beach, farms. 
Free sample copy. Your ist ad free. 
Intl. Property List; 

115 SE 3 Ave #170 
Miami, FL 33131. 

FAX: (305) 285-5110 


Flamingo 
lnformation wanted 


Wildlife photographer producing book on 
flamingos of the world wants to hear from 
SAEC who have information about 
flamingos or people that interact with 
them in South America. I have been to 
Laguna Colorada and worked with 
Uru Morata and Chipaya 


Contact: Michael Wickes 
Wild World Productions 
P.O. Box 2313 
Hailey, 1D 83333 
Phone/FAX (208) 788-4883 
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Galapagos for Christmas 


Sail with us on the Darwin Explorer. a 108-foot 
yacht. designed to let you swim with the sea lions 
and snorkel through havens of fabulous fishes and 
marine iguanas. Marvel at flocks of flamingos. blue- 
footed boobies and magnificent frigate birds. 

Then fly back to Quito and on to the Cuyabeno 
Wildlife Reserve. Here we canoe our way through 
black water rivers and Jakes to the upper reaches of 
the Amazon. In this pristine forest. we'll see scarlet 
macaws. hummingbirds. monkeys. fresh-water 
dolphins and a profusion of plant life from orchids 
and bromeliads to towering jungle canopy. 

Finally, we return to Quito for a tour of the capital 
and shopping at the famous 
Otavalo Indian market. 


Dec. 21-Jan. 1 


Land price ly 7 yi. 
(including air within Eeuador) 
With air from Miami: $3.375 
(Air available fram other cities) 


LEARN SPANISH IN 
ECUADOR 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 
““AMISTAD”’ 


- Registered with the 
Ministry of Education 
- Special Courses for Travellers 
- Flexible Schedules 
- Start at any time 


- Experienced Teachers 
- Accommodation with family, 
if you prefer 
- Inexpensive Tuition 
TEL: 524575/221092 
FAX: 593-2-568664 
9 de Octubre 712 y Ramirez Davalos 


@ : 
PO Box 248-C = B), Quito Ecuagor 


Prices good for early registration, Call now! vi 
Wildcat Travel * Halintours 
512-472-1895 

1-800-786-8207 


lights of Los And 
Fe eee Oh 08 ex TORISBUS 


gon Tre Picchu 
Q Treckking in the Royal Range 
Titi aka Lake & Sun {sland 


ro Paz 
phe + Bolivia 


a wise 
decision 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 591-2-375532 
Illampu 704 - P.O. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


MANU NATIONAL PARK AN AMAZON BIOSPHERE RESERVE 


"TAKING A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH EDEN" 
-Time Magazine- 


Birdwatching - Canopy Climbing - Mountain Biking - 


1995 Fixed departure dates: Second Sunday cf svery month 
8 days/7 nights tp 
For detailed information on prices and itineraries contact: 


River Rafting 


MANU NATURE TOURS AND MANi) LODGE 
Av. Sol 582, Cusco—Pert Ph: 051 84 224384, Fax: 051 84 234795 
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There is never a good time to die. The deceased is left 
feeling pissed off at being short changed, and those who 
care are left with regrets about not having said goodbye in 
time. Few of us know, or want to know, the exact span of 
our stay on this parboiled pussball; amazingly enough, 
most of us try very hard to prolong our agony as long as 
possible. Kevin Healey fought for 48 years to trick the grim 
reaper. I have never known anyone who feared death as 
much as he did or who went to such extremes to safeguard 
himself against any possibility of accidental death. Once, 
In Taxco, Mexico, he got out of a car I was driving and 
walked up a long hill rather than risk the brakes failing. In 
San Francisco, I had to drive him ina very roundabout way 
to avoid as many hills as possible. Planes terrorized Kevin. 
He would do just about anything to avoid flying. On his last 
trip to South America three years ago, a pretty stewardess 
spent hours rubbing his back and neck, trying to relax him. 
Personally, I think it was just a ploy to hold her attention, 
but I know she did it because his agitation was so severe 
that he was alarming other passengers. I mean, how would 
you feel, sitting beside someone who was muttering ‘we’ re 
going to crash’ over and over. Being Spanish or Portu- 
guese wouldn’t help you, he’d just switch languages. I 
introduced him to Valium, which seemed to help. 

Have you figured out yet that Kevin Healey is dead? I 
wish there was some soft way to ease into the news, but it 
hasn’t occurred to me yet. Who is this Kevin Healey, you 
say? Where have you been, mon! Why, everybody associ- 
ated with South American mapping knows Kevin. Never 
methim, you say? Well, not many have, and most of us who 
did had strong feelings about him. Bit of a recluse, you 
know; didn’t travel much, and was the world’s worst 
traveller when he dared leave Melbourne. Loved the idea 
of travel, mind; it was the reality of travel that terrified 
him. God. He was a pain to be with on a trip. Once, we 
drove from Vancouver to Baja California and back to San 
Francisco. I swear he ate nothing but Colonel Saunder’s 
fried chicken morning, noon, and night. He liked it, but the 
reason was his fear of any other food. He went for three 
days in Baja without eating and we left so he could fill up 
with KFC or die. 

Did he die in a car? No. How about a plane crash? That 
would be acceptable for a traveller, but, no, he didn’t. Nor 
did KFC do him in. It was his heart, and at age 48. Why? 
I wish I knew. He was my business partner and best friend 
for more than ten years; my yin to his yang, the brilliant 
half of the team that decided to map Latin America. 
Neither of us could have existed without the other, What 
would Rosencrantz have been without Guildenstern; Orville 
without Wilbur; Rolls without Royce? Or more prosai- 
cally, Abbott without Costello? Who, or what was Kevin 
Healey? 

If anyone cares, he was the best-known cartographer 
(that’s mapmaker to those of you educated in the States) 


in the world. He was also the best and most respected 
cartographer of modern times, but that's not the point. He 
lived his life through his maps, articles, and correspon- 
dence. If you knew him, it was probably through corre- 
spondence. He was an avid letter writer; how he found 
time to keep in touch with so many people I'll never 
understand. His memory was almost photographic; he 
could’call to mind obscure passages of dusty documents 
and was fond of quoting back to you some minor point on 
which you might have changed your mind over the course 
of a decade. He had strong views about grammar, and 
repeatedly railed at the editors of the SAE, who could never 
seem to stick to English or American spelling and who 
could never take his ranting seriously. A meticulous 
researcher, his articles on South America would fill a 
book. His whimsical humour included a fictional account, 
alleged to be the whispered madness of a dying explorer or 
some such nonsense, of a mesa-like ‘lost world’ mountain 
in southern Venezuela that was actually used by a team of 
adventurers to climb the mountain following Kevin’s 
directions. He wrote a brilliant article on a fictional rodent 
being awarded a medal for service against nazi hordes that 
convinced half the SAEC members that he was the greatest 
researcher of all time and the other half that he had finally 
tipped over the edge and was being chased by men with 
nets. He had the most amazing sense of humour. Deadpan. 
Layer upon layer of fact gradually superseded by fiction 
until his sense of the absurd took over and carried him to 
heights of fancy. 

How’s this: in describing how ITM is growing, with 
twelve cartographers having produced 911 maps over the 
previous month, somewhat fewer than the 1,750 that the 
president for life (guess who) had wanted to show to 
distributors at a trade show, he supposedly quoted me as 
saying, “I’m slightly disappointed that all my mapmakers 
are slack, lazy bastards, that they aren’t working them- 
selves into early graves, and that we only made $3 million, 
but you mustn’t be greedy, what? 

Who knew Kevin Healey? We worked together hand in 
glove for ten years as a team that required absolute trust in 
eachother. We corresponded weekly. We sent hundreds of 
C-120 cassette tapes winging between Melbourne and 
Vancouver. We talked for hours on the few occasions that 
we met. I have funny stories, such as the prodigious 
quantities of Coca Cola he would consume, about eating 
spam and liking it, but really nothing exceptional hap- 
pened to Kevin that he cared to share. I realize he lived his 
life through the activities of others and for his beloved 
maps. 

He survived two tours as a combat mapmaker with the 
Australian military in Vietnam, did you know? He was an 
extremely shy, sensitive chap. Can you imagine the effect 
on his psyche of two combat tours? He was so nervous 
about coping with the possibility of meeting Lan, my 
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Vietnamese friend, that he could hardly bring himself to 
board the plane for Canada, and had to steel himself to bear 
the stress of potentially meeting his opposite number in the 
war, Mr. Vy, now the head of the Vietnamese Cartographic 
Mapping Agency and be forced to relive memories that he 
thought were safely buried. He was so worried I might fall 
in love with Lan and be hurt, then, that her return to Vietnam 
would cause ITM to lose focus. He would fulminate over 
personal grievances, such as taxation, but never expressed 
a violent thought against anyone. He found my tapes vastly 
amusing. My life was filled with turmoil and it gave him 
great pleasure to feel that his quiet, secure world was 
superior. We never thought of death or separation. We just 
wanted to make the most beautiful maps the world had ever 
seen and it never occurred to us that we would not succeed 
in completing all of Latin America. What fantastic audacity. 
Two loners, seeking a challenge beyond imagination with- 
out even realizing it, dared to do what no one had dared to 
attempt - and you know what? - we would have. Did you 
know Kevin? Perhaps, but more likely, he knew you much 
better. You wrote to him about your latest project, or 
girlfriend, or family addition. Did you know he was a 
frustrated disc jockey, that he rarely left his apartment 
during the day unless he had map films to take to the 
processor, that he suffered from poor health in several 
different ways, that he would rather suffer with a dread 
disease than go to a doctor and find out for sure, that he 
wouldn’t drink 2% milk until I could explain to him what 
had happened to the other 98%, that his commonest com- 
ment to me was “you have absolutely NO idea how much 
work that will take.” Somehow, the impossible was done 
and the ridiculous made sane. For ten years we made 
beautiful maps together, and I am profoundly sad that, no 
matter how long I live and no matter how many maps ITM 
releases, there will never be another Kevin Healey map. 
His latest work was printed a month before his death. 
Venezuela, a completely original travel reference map, was 


vvvvvv~evy 
Spanish & More 


Language Programs in 
Argentina + Costa Rica + Ecuador 
Guatemala + México + Venezuela 

* Learn Spanish the RIGHT way FAST 

* For all ages and all levels 

* Teacher discounts and Executive Programs 
+ Leisure (ruins, rainforest, beaches. . .) 


Call for free information 


1-800-879-6640. 


P.O. Box 40513 
Phila., PA 19106 


AmeriSpan Unlimited 


Tet BRIDGE BET@EES CuLtuers 


YX 


launched ata map trade show to applause and rave reviews 
two days before his heart decided enough was enough. As 
his own worst critic, Kevin would always express disap- 
pointment at the way printers butchered the image he had 
in his mind as to how the map was supposed to look. With 
his Venezuela map, he expressed contented satisfaction in 
his work; quite unlike him. He regarded it as his finest work 
and far superior to anything anyone else could produce. I felt 
that this quiet pride was Kevin’s final acceptance of the 
brilliant talent that had been vested in him. He was destined 
for greatness and seemed to be ready to accept that his talent 
had matured into a style that would carry him for years. He 
arrived in Canada in mid-September, weak and exhausted 
from many hours of hard labour on the artwork for his map 
of Venezuela. He lacked energy and enthusiasm and needed 
lots of rest. He fell prey to a variety of ailments that further 
weakened his less that robust constitution, but none seemed 
to him to be serious enough to warrant a visit to a doctor. 
“It'll clear up in a day or two; always does. Just need to take 
it easy fora bit. Not to worry; got some stuff from my doctor 
in Aussie to straighten me out.” What does one do with a 
mature adult who resists going to a doctor, insists his 
ailments are not serious although they are alarming to an 
observer, who eats nothing for days on end and sleeps for 
days without becoming rested? One worries, that’s what. 
Eventually, over the protests of the person, one takes charge 
and takes said person to the doctor. Does this sound like 
Kevin? He could be the most frustrating person in the world 
to be around. In time, I will probably be able to share many 
amusing anecdotes with you, his friends. Right now, my 
head is too heavy with the knowledge that the world has lost 
one of its very special people and we never had the time to 
tell him so. I keep expecting him to walk in and laugh at the 
cosmic joke. So long, mate, it’s been great knowing you. 


- Jack Joyce 
ITMB Publishing LTD 


A mountain biking adventure 
through the Andes of Ecuador 


PO Box 17-12-602, 


Quito, ECUADOR 
Fax: 593-2-659250 
ANOTHER ADVENTURE FROM SIERRA NEVADA 
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VENEZUELA 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean °% 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 

Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WORLD ADVENTURES /¥j 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 


1-800-999-0558 


T 


sECUAP ON 


*WORLD CLASS TERMINAL 
NEW A 310 - 300 


WORLD CLASS SERVICE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY - FRIDAY - SATURDAY - 
GYE/UIO Departure one hour later until Apr 4, 1993 


jqurro -cuayaguit | 11:00am {13:35 am] extte | 
jauavaguit New york | 1:00em | 9:00PM] Bx102 | 


NYC Departure one hour earlier until Apr 4, 1993 


NEW yoRK -cuavaguit| 11seM | 4:45 aM | exs01 | 
jauavagui.-quiro | s:s0am_| 61s. am [enor 


*Operates from British Airways Terminal at JFK 


VANISHING WORLDS 
of South & Central America 


Largest program anywhere of “Classic & Unusual 
Nature & Culture Programs, Eco-Tours, Hiking 


" 


and other adventures. Since 1965. Gh, 
AFFORDABLE GROUP or INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL \S 


Canopy Exploration 
in the Peruvian Amazon 


xperience an exciting new way to 
explore the Amazon rainforest. Ascend 
high into the jungle treetops with the use 
of rope systems specially designed for 
canopy movement. 
* Hike through lush jungle + Canoe remote 
tributaries » Discover exotic wildlife 
Join our experienced naturalist guides 


for high adventure. ‘a c 


expeditions 


Group rates avail. 
1 - 800 - 400 - 2609 
P. O. Box 49724, Atlanta, GA 30359 


Ecotourism - Adventure 
Jungle-Mountains-Rivers-Beaches 


AND ITS (SALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


WORLD CLASS AIRPLANES 


SUNDAY 


Please call: MIAMI 1-(800) 82 SAETA; (305) 477-2104 - NEW YORK (212) 302-0004 
SAETA AIRLINES: NEW YORKe MIAMI¢ GUAYAQUILe QUITO* CUENCAe GALAPAGOS 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


* Low Prices 

¢ Group 
Discounts 

* Tour Packages 

¢ Cruises 

¢ Special Interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9 AM-5PM 
Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 


NATURAL HIsToRY & PHOTO Tours 


Sea Lions, Galdpagos 


@ GALAPAGOS 


Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted 
Galkipagos Islands. You will be able to 
Photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador: the Andes; and colorful: indian 
markets. 


@ Nepat / INDIA 


Nepal: October 16 - November 2. 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993. ‘To coincide with seasonal 


festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks, 


India: March 1993, Visit game preserves and parks 
and experience the culture and people. 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests. spectacular mountains and 
volcunoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


e ASIA 


Borneo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 
Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
Bornco, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details, August 1992 and 
February 1993 and more. 


@ AFRICA 
Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers, Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari, The pace is slow, Group size is 
deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
locale. Cull us with your specific interests! 


KVAAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
(800) 633-0299 


——— SACHA Jungle Lodge 


2) The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join us ina once-in-a-life time experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse exosystem on 


Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 


awaits your return. 


- MAKE IT HAPPEN - 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 


RESEARCH 


FREE NATURAL HISTORY OF PERU, 16-page, color reference 


Quito. Bus or contact Safari-Tour Quito. From end of the road it is a 
6-hour hike on average, Mules arranged with 3-days notice. Rooms 
clean, couble occupancy, clean outdoor phumbing. Safe water. Strong 
hiking ability necessary for monkey observation. 12 volt Hudroelectric 
power. H.F. radio communications with Quito. Help C.1.B.T. protect 
this forest. Write: Los Cedros, C.1.B.T. Casilla No. 17-7-8726, Quito, 
Ecuador for more information. Phone 221-324 in Quito. No $ for 


HIELO PATAGONICO SUR EXPEDITION NEEDS YOUR SUP- 
PORT! First American solo ski-traverse of the uncharted South 


San Diego, CA 92102 or (619) 239-9412 before January 31, 1995. 


Mansfield Notts NG19 OAA, United Ki 


SINGLE MOM -38, SON - 5, seek same to travel and live with us for 
6mos to | year in Venezuela. Parent must speak Spanish, kids leam. 
Have visited Venezuela 3 times, lived in Peru | year. Seek family to 
share experience. Approx. departure date winter/spring 1995. C. 
Berger, 229 Dickens Way, Santa Cruz, CA 95064 

AUSTRALIAN MALE travelling Ecusdor, Peru, Bolivia 6 weeks 
from early May 95 seeks female companion to 40 years. Armin 
Howald, GPO Box 1760, Hobart 7001, Australia. 


Park, CO 81523. 

COMPANION TO CHILE, Peru and Ecuador wanted for | year from 
Nov 95. Contact: Paula Brown, 18 Cupstone Rd West, Forest Town, 
Mansfeld Notts NG19 QAA, United Kingdom. 


NY 10009. Phone: (212) 673-5242. 


COMPANION TO BOLIVIA WANTED. Inquire: Judith Jones, Tel: 
(212) 741-9519 


CLASSIFIED 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from a stim & trim 50+ lady for serious 
world-wide travel. Frank Puskas, 2850 Somerset, 107L Lauderdale 


Lakes Fl, 33311 


GUIDES 


BELIZE: Visit 2 Mayan ruins, 3 days paddling the Monkey River 
through tropical rain forest, 2 days on a barrier reef island. Iguanas, 
Howler Monkeys, Toucans and more. et eee 
Inc. (206) 660-7777. 
BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Sagimaga 177, Casilla 3041, aon 
* 591-2- 390333. Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at low- 
for our: . Jim Dennis, NM. 
oe SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. and beyond. Peru, Bo- 
livia, Argentina & Venezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. A) BESO. 
CLIMB ECUADOR. Trekking/climbing with registered 
guide. Contact: Cosme Leon, Urb. Jardines de Giranada #241, Quito, 
Ecuador. Tel (593-2) 603-140. For Detailed info: Betsy Dolge (203) 
972-7588 
PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hlednik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 
PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. Experienced cyclists, 
knowledgeable on Ecuador's back roads. Can offer custom tours from 
2-12.days. Anadventure waiting to happen. Write for more info: Pedal 
Andes, PO Box 17-11-6060, Quito, Ec. Tel, FAX: 011 593 2 552 505 
VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 


01 Bajios, Ecusdor. Tel: 740-017. 
EXPERJENCED OFFICIAL TOURIST GUIDE. Recommended by 


$42 Trujillo, Peru. Tel: 044 243347. (40) 
BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKON by Kari Brugger. Softcover, 232 
pages, $22.95 postpaid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO Box 
133, i MA 01026. Tel: 413 634-5400. (999) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archacology, early 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman’s BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
ins, 12 60 St, Boulder CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 
LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics - 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szeleg, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 
ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivis, 
Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704. Free Catalog. 


catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, 8 Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St, Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on lost 
Cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chacology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740. Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

SOOANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio novelas about the con- 
quest. Programs from South America. Free catalogue.Talking Planet, 
PO Box 1044, Austin TX 78767. 


TRIPS 


SOUTHERN CHILE & ARGENTINA: December 1995 - January 
1996. Southeastem Peru, Bolivia & northem Chile: November - 
December 1995, Carry your own pack on walks of up to 9 days. 
Spanish-speaking guide/organizer. Willis’s Walkabouts, 12 Carrington 
St, Millner NT 0810, Australia. Fax 011-61-89-852355. 

CUSTOM TOURS focusing on Mayan archaeology, ecology, spiti- 


ies. MAYA- ECO TOURS, 723 W 15th St, Grand Island NE 68801- 
3660. Tel: 800-283-9777. &) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EXPEDITION: Unique one- 
week Amazon adventure on thatched-roof expedition boat. Piranha 
fishing, hiking, canocing, camping, and more, Write for flyer: Orlando 
Hoyos, 8 Eden St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. 

MOUNTAINEERING, TREKKING, MOUNTAIN BIKING. Expe- 
ditions to all areas of the Andes. Details from John Biggar, 53 Castle 


St, Kirkeudbright, ight, DG6 43D, Scotland. +44 1557 331747. 

SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard “Jaunita”. Remote Islands/ 
Jungle Rivers, $75 a day per person. Captain/crew - Timeless Tours, 
2304 Mass Av, Cambridge, MA 02140, Tek 1-800-370-0142. 

cover incredible plants and animals, visit shamans, hike, camp—and 
more! For 13 years we have been leading small, highly individualized 
trips to our remote lodge in "The Green Paradise of the Amazon." This 
is true eco-tourism (see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). 
Our large native staff offers cach traveler a chance to customize his or 
her trip, from motorboat si ing to jungle survival. We think we're 
the best because it's all we do! Two weeks, $1425 total, plus airfare. 
Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 
94107 (415) 282-1327. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SUMMITS EXPEDITION (SAEC- 
sponsored) is now in South America. We invite participation by 
experienced high-altitude climbers for ascents of Huascarin, Sajama, 


profit Contact WHSE Communications Coordinator Komelia Juiiani, 
c/o WHSE, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308-1471 USA. Tel: (303) 
252-2324. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-Ofic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814. Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 
viduals and small groups. Charters (4-8-10). FAX (593-2) 437189. 
BOLIVIA- 10-DAYRIVER TRIPS through beautiful northem Boliv- 
ian rainforest in touring kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Nevads City, CA 95959, 
Tek: (916) 265-0958. @) 
ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholers or terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
(4400) Salta RA, or call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 

EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A, 
Hondures’s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
ralist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, FAX 01 1-504-44-4045. 
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VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, anos, and 


TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Territorio 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecusdor. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s langest reef TRA VEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979, MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif, Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 


1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Secramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 
CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSIN S.A. 
~ Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 
P.M. MST, (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS TRE ANDES ON HORSEBACK -~ Raft the Tono River or 


UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers, Meals, 
transfers, guides inchided. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 
(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 

BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
cover remote islands, Mayanruins and jungle rivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner, We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May, For Info Contact: 
Captain C., Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave, Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 


opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Paflacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons. Contact: Julio Jamin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Nape- 
Ecuador. Tel: 880-251 

ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peacefull, spectacu- 
far Costa Rica. [nn to inn via roeds, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle. Our grand tour includes three momings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Roed; Kerrville, 
TX 78028 (512) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. | speak fluent 
Spanish, Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to; (213) 
462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854, 


BIRD WATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. 


groups. 
$1,195 andup. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039. Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days on a barrier reefisland. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
M River .. (206) 660-7777. 


HOTELS, LODGING 


THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS PERU AREA. The 


jungle exploration trips 

Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094-232499 

FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, special- 
izing in natural medicines and foods. Two blocks from Club! Salazar 
327 y Mallorca. Tel: 548-006 

GUACHACA, A MAGNIFICENT 16TH CENTURY HACIENDA, 


2, Piso 2B, Ecuador. Tel: 224199. 
SANTIAGO. Stay inhome of American living in Chile. Lovely house, 
spectacular view in hills above stnog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $2Segi, $30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. 
Phone 00562-215-1979. Los 17760, 17-B, iago 10 

Café serves ial breakfasts. Call Owen or ie: 740-419. 
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THE MAGIC BEAN - Restaurant, coffe house and hotel. Great 


American-owned, 

cated at Foch 68) y Juan Leon Mera. Tel: 566 181. ‘Shared rooms and 
bath $6 pp, $8 pp private room. 
HOSTAL FARGET - Santa Prisca y Pasaje Farget 109, (La Alameda 
Sector) Tel: 593 2 570066, FAX: 593 2 570557. Quito, Ecuador. In the 
heart of the city, a few blocks away from major museums, convents, 
and churches, as well es the best folklore shops. Single room US$12, 
double for couples $15, and multiple rooms. Hot water, kitchen 
facilities. Clean and safe. 


SAMAIPATA - BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, restaurant, swimming 
pool, tennis, paddle, etc, Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains, Near archacological ruins & 
largest national park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, camping 
$1,00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 
591-352-2667, Santa Cruz - Bolivia. 


CAFE CULTURA now also in Quito. Right in the centre of the new 


zZines/papers. Phone: (02) 231271. - 

BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Dive and snorkel on the Westem Hemisphere's largest reef TRA VEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 


235674, FAX 238911. (ul) 


EDWARDS INN-Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, double beds, continuous hot 
water, private/shared bath, cimbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 
#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (ul) 

LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA-Isabel La Catélica 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tek: 593-2-233602. For only US$4 a night, 


ic Agriculture, Appropriate 
ture, Excellent homegrown food. A mrity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador, 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR - 4 blocks from Indian market, 24-hour hot 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; USS8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Llico 968. Picter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 
block east off METRO Departamental. (ul) 
EXPLORER'’S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragoniflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 
328866, 


COSY APARTMENTS ina private house, Family atmosphere, com- 


gartiza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. (ud 


PARADISE FOR RENT, Ecuador, S.A.; Oceanfront cabins on iso- 


Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126; USA 1-800-331-4954; 
Alsoall inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDI- 


TIONS. 
ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBI. Sells unique handmade belts, bags, 
weavings and dolls, all crafted by the Conterdn family in whose home 
one can watch weaving demonstrations, Visit us at the main plaza in 
Thuman, 5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 

AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian handicrafts. 
Specializes in Shipibo, 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO80234, 
Tek: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weavings, 
alpeca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


of Peru's Jungle. Traditional Ceramics & Textiles, Write: Maroti- 


cooperative 
7303 23ed NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 
LANGUAGE 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERUal $S(US) an hour. Also, ifyou 

needa i ing person, leave your name and phone number 

at 42-6918 and I will call you beck. 

DESIGN-IT-YOURSELF Spanish study in Ibarra, Ecusdor. Family 

living, individual instruction, study/tour options. Nancy Grona, PO 

Box 100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282- “1987, E-mail: 
com. 


SPANISH IN QUITO. Group of individual classes, Flexible sshed- 
ules. Accommodation with Ecuadorian families. "RAINBOW SPAN- 
ISH CENTER,” 548-519; FAX: (539-2) 440 867, PO Box 172101310. 
LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuemavaca, Mexico. In- 
tensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican family 
Donmitory,$9-22/day, Contact: Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802, (39) 
SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 
wed t instruction, family living. Daily activities: excursions, fieldtrips, 

expeditions, lectures, cooking/weaving lessons. CASA de 
Espaflol Xelaji, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116. Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Spanish course 


i 


ie 


Hl 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo" in 


Quito. One-to-one tuition, any level, very reasonable prices, excellent 
instructors. accommodation with Ecuadorian familes, For de- 
tailed info. Fax: Sylvia (593) 2-402362. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED; Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 


families. Call 011 Ss 2disbsa01% CRETE  teop i Oosamne 


Teltscher. 
ETC. 


BOOKLET ON ACONCAGUA. Aconcagua 93 - Detailed account of 
our climb & contacts, 56-pg booklet. Send $14.95 to J. Johnson, 3740 
E Groschell, East Helena, MT 59635, (406) 227-6313 

GLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEM. Sony PYXIS "GPS" gives lati- 
tude, longitude, altitude, and navigates to destination’s coordinates. 
Brand new and unused. $600 or best offer. Greg (617) 863-8778. 


DC 20003, Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202-544-6556. 
LICENSE PLATES WANTED: South and Central American auto- 
mobile license plants wanted by collector for educational display. Will 
pay $10 cach for plates in good condition. Contact: Tim Stentiford, 25 
Chattanooga, San Francisco, CA 94114. (Als) 648-7785. 
TROUT-Chile. Please send info on locations and tackle(fly). Planning 
one-year stay. Greg McMillan, Gillis Cyn. Rd. Cholame, CA 93431. 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: ae 4-wheel drives, 


iy 
i 
H 


NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 


and program does it all Send choice of program and US$18 per 
ee re ee 
: a 

TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 


Fl atop mayest fee 
tact ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso | de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc, If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Roed, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0483. 

FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research Founda- 
ee ee ee 
nity development and provide 

Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Puiteen Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


SOLO KAYAK TOURING: Talk & Slide Show by André van Hoek, 
20-day trip into Venezuela's Amazon Rain Forest. Focus on remote- 
ness, wildlife, how-to, getting info, outdoor gear, dangers and tech- 
niques that worked at EMS, 20 W 61st St, N.Y.C., (212) 397-4860, 


Sept 22, 1994, 7:00 pm. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN 
TRAVEL ADVISOR® 


“Sound Kévies o 
for Safe Travel” 
‘Public Safety 
‘Health 
‘Weather 
‘Travel Costs 
‘The Economy 
‘Politics 


‘Covers 17 Countries 
‘Published Quarterly 
‘Free Sample Copy 


P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. 
Fax: +593-2-562-566. Internet: rku@pi.pro.ec 


FOLDING CANOE 


ALLY PAK= CANOE 
Outperforms 
Folding Kayaks — 
At Half The Cost! 
Proven on the Back ® Nahanni 
* Tanana * Yukon * Charley # 
Noatak * Elk = Thelon = Salmon 
* Reisa ® Hulahula = Danube... 


FLYS WITH YOU 
ANYWHERE. 
Explore Alaksa = Siberia * Finland 
* Labrador = Norway ® Patagonia 
* Costa Rica * New Zealand... 


M /P/A/K/8/0/A/7T/s/ Se 


P.O. Box 700 _® Enfield, NH 03748 
PHONE (603) 632-7654 
Fax (603) 632-5611 


In Cusco, Peru 
The Adventure Starts at 


CORIHAUSI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 
Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
Reservations: Tel/Fax 0-84-232233 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


BELIZE 


HANDBOOK 


SECOND EDITION 


July 1993 Publication 
$13.95, 201 pages, 25 maps 


Available through 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
EXPLORER CLUB 
CATALOG 


or from 


MOON PUBLICATIONS 
(800) 345-5473 
P.O. Box 3040 
Chico, CA 95927 USA 


Ask for 
Moon Publications’ 
free newsletter, 
Travel Matters. 


Offers you the virgin rain forest of the Ecuadorian Amazon. 
LpuTURI Here you get a real taste of the jungle but with the comforts of 
JUNGLE home. Enjoy nature hikes, birdwatching, canoeing, camping, 
Fai ge fishing and more with expert and bilingual guides that assure an 
unforgettable and special adventure. We will also arrange your 


trip to Galapagos, visits to Indian markets, mountain climbing and trekking. 
FAX: 522-133 Phone: 544-166 Address: Yuturi Jungle Adventure 
Amazonas 1022 y Pinto Quito, ECUADOR Don't miss YUTURI 
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#2” SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador), Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m, to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 


To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 

To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 

To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 

To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 


7. 


Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 
The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 
A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 


e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of Fcciaticed 


information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need, There is a per 
Ay page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

e Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 
The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt, Ou 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring eet a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity, 


Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 


entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 3] 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 
Regular US$30 LJ Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 Couple $90 
Supporting $120 [] Couple $180 
Life $600 [1 Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 L) Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [[] Two years _ $30 


OOO000 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 
USS$S & under.......... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ......... $7.50 


$5.01 to $10 .......se00e $3.00 $100.01 to $150 ....... $9.00 
$10.01 to $25 .rsessers $4.00 $150.01 to $200 .....$11.00 
$25.01 to $50 .......004 $5.50 $200.01 to $250 ..... $13.00 
$50.01 to $75... $6.75 Over $250 ..........s000 $15.00 
had pa ing to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 

Air Delivery by UPS Blue pe or by First 
roe to dng Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 


(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 

Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 

Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are payin; 
by Visa or Mastercard, specify aro surface mail, and we wil 
add the correct amount to your credit card. 
ee ee ee, onl tog! el yp 
cost plus postage charges so you check. Forei: 
checks ant Tacatey caGars wait beha UM, sud Arion on a 
bank with a U.S, office. 


To help us serve you better... 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
Ossio, 00 minimum. 


The Bing Art of oe 
Send a Gift Membershi Be deck catalog to the 
person of your choice. S: name, address and 
peonof your cote St pi etre, ae a 


Quantity Item # 


Please check the 
appropriate boxes: 


South Aum 


Item Name 


(1) New Address 
(1) New Member or Subscriber 
Renewing, Membership # 
(Don't exchange my name with other organizations 


Subtotal 
7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 
¥ Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL USS 


Price 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 


Number: 
Expires: 


Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship to: (only if different from “‘Ordered by’’ above) 
Name: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Items: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to’ 
xplorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, knee, NY 14850 
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Mastering Spanish I &II 
Mastering Portuguese I 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, Aramaic, Urdu? 
Forget it. They're abominably difficult and you 
don't have the time. 

Spanish and Portuguese, on the other hand, are learnable, 
especially with these highly acclaimed language courses devel- 
oped by the Foreign Service Institute to train diplomats and lesser 


officaldom. It was money well spent. The Mastering Spanish I and 


the Mastering Portuguese I courses consist of twelve 90-minute 
cassette tapes. Mastering Spanish I comes with a 704-page book 
and Mastering Portuguese I comes with a 621-page book, both 
virtually guaranteed (well, not actually guaranteed) to help you 
reach fluency in the shortest possible time. As a taxpayer, you've 
already paid for these excellent courses once. Now, for an addi- 
tional , modest surcharge, you can buy the best courses available 
for the serious student desirous of building verbal fluency. Mas- 
tering Spanish II is a continuation of the extremely popular 
Mastering Spanish I. Again developed by the Foreign Service 
Institute, it consists of twelve 75-minute cassettes plus a 703-page 
book, for enlarging vocabulary, improving pronunciation, honing 
conversational skills and achieving fluency. All cassettes feature 
native speakers. 

With these wonderful languages courses you can ‘‘Go Native,”’ 
hold down sensitive undercover jobs, and translate technical 
tracts. Best of all, you'll be able to warble sweet nothings into the 
receptive ears of adoring mates, sweet nothings like, ‘“Nada dulce, 
nada dulce, nada dulce,’’ or ‘‘Before I picked up Mastering 
Spanish I, all I could say was, ‘San Diego, Los Angeles, Las Cruces 


— 


a6 COMr te nse 
D, Sremnens vet 


bien 


and frito bandito’.”’ 

Learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish I and don't stop 
with the job half done when there's Mastering Spanish II. Or learn 
Portuguese with Mastering Portuguese I. Think how they'll feel in 
Brazil when you say, ‘“You call this a carnival?’’ 

Total fluency is now enticingly within your grasp. Reach out 
and Mastering Spanish I or II or Portuguese I can be yours while 
supplies last. Are supplies short? Well no, but you never know. 


$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 


$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
$79.95[Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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